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CHAPTER I 


RECONNAISSANCE 

Cheerfulness, as the poet said, has an incurable habit 
of breaking in, or words to that effect. Few people, 
west of the Rhine, or east of it for that matter, had any 
special reason to be cheerful on that particiilar Ivlay 
morning of 1940. Hitler’s blitzkrieg had started in 
earnest, and a blitzkrieg is not really amusing for more 
than a handful of big^vigs on the winning side. Never- 
theless, I was cheerful. For one thing, I ■^v’as in Paris 
again, and Paris had never looked so beautiful. 

Then, too, I had it on the best authority that all ^\•as 
well with the French armies, who were, it was insisted, 
standing up valiantly to the full fury of the Hun in 
Belgium and Northern France. My information "vvas 
not at third, or even at second hand. I had it from 
General Gamclin himself, whom I had heard to declare 
only the night before, dining tvith the Corbtrsiers: “I 
am satisfied "with my patient. The fever has fallen in 
the last t^venty-four hours.” 

I slipped out of bed and drew aside the heavy curtains. 
The s^ ^vas blue. The Rue Gambon was a-glitter with 
sunshine. I crossed the room and pushed open the door 
which communicated wth that of my friend and chief, 
Henry Gheriton, wth whom I shared a suite on the 
second floor of the Hotel Cosmopolitan. It ^vas a shame 
to wake Henry so soon, but it -^vas one of my duties to get 
him up early for the long day’s work. In peace-time the 
chambermaid would have performed that office, but in 
war-time, even in the Hotel Cosmopolitan, which had 
once housed Queen Victoria for a mght and never quite 
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recovered from that visitation, housemaids were few and 
far between, and I was roused every morning by a 
tJiroaty giu"glc from the telephone. Tliat is one of the 
maddening tilings about French telephones : they do not 
give an honest-to-God ring— not in hotels, at any rate. 
They make a noise like someone being strangled, slowly, 
painfully, and not very continuously. , Henry’s telephone 
was at work, but Henry, poor fellow, was too far gone to - 
hear it. His head, with the high-domed forehead, was 
l>dng half buried in tlie pillow. The lines of fatigue were 
strongly marked around the eyes and down to the mouth ' 
from the nostrils of liis curving nose. Henry had been 
doing fourteen hours a day since the war began and had , 
just spent his only long week-end of freedom in seeing 
liis rvife and children safely back to England. • 

He opened his eyes. 

“Hallo, old chap, eight o’clock?’,’ 

He said that every morning. . , 

“A fine day,” I announced, “and all’s well.” 

He sat up yawning. 

“Propaganda before breakfast,’! he grunted. “But I 
hope you are right.” 

“I have it on the best authority,” I said, moving 
towards my own room and making ready to shave. 

"We leave the door between our rooms open, being 
accustomed to talk while we are preparing to face the 
world. 

“I was dining with the Corbusiers last night,” I con- 
tinued, “and General Gamelin said that he was satis- 
fied.” 

Thereupon I repeated the General’s mot concerning 
his patient. 

“Not a bad crack,” said Henry, “but did you ever 
hear that other one of the late lamented Aristide 
Briand?” , ' ' . . .. 

Henry had heaved himself out of bed and was filling 
his basin wth hot water; Sounds like a machine-gun in 
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action testified to the relative efficiency of French plumb- 
ing. Henry’s voice came through the open door: 

“‘War is too serious a business to be left to the sol- 
diers.’ That is what Briand said.” 

“But Gamelin,” I objected, “is first-rate. Everyone 
believes in Gamelin.” 

“We believe in Gamelin because he is Commander-in- 
Cliief of the Allied Armies,” retorted Henry, “and we 
shall continue to believe in him as long as circumstances 
permit.” ' 

“Do you believe in Gamelin?” I demanded. 

“That,” responded Henry, “is a straight question, 
and I come from Whitehall. I never answer a straight 
question. There is, moreover, only one reason nowadays 
why anybody believes anything.” 

“Because he wants to believe it?” I suggested. 

“ Exactly. Therefore I believe in Gamelin.” 

'My spirits were falling rapidly. The sunshine pouring 
into the rather dingy room seemed less bright. 

“But it becomes increasingly difficult,” continued 
Henry after a pause. 

I put my head round the door. Henry’s clun was 
covered with lather and he was applying the brush 
vigorously. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

He put his head over his left shoulder. He had the 
air of a highly intelligent bird. That is the trouble about 
Henry : he is not only intelligent, but looks it — a serious 
handicap in a diplomatist. 

“Are you aware,” he asked, "that Carap’s army broke 
twenty-four hours ago?” 

I looked at him in astonishment. Something was 
happening to my stomach. I realised that I was not 
going to enjoy my breakfast. 

“On the Meuse?” I stammered. 

• “On the Meuse,” he repeated. 

“Then the Boche are over the river?” 
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“They secured at least one bridgehead.” 

"Good God! But the bridges were, of course, 

destroyed?” . • 

Henry did not answer for a moment, but began to 
remove the bristles from his chin with short jerky, strokes 
of his safety-razor, 

“They shoxild have been destroyed last night,” he said- , 
at last. “But one never knov\'S. We shall be a little 
older and perhaps a little wiser when we reach the 
Embassy.” ■ - • 

“Even if the French had broken completely, they 
would have had time to blow up the bridges? ” 

I had returned to my room and was speaking through 
the open door. 

“The bridges,” repeated Henry, “are probably des- 
troyed, but not by the French. The R.A.F. had orders 
yesterday evening to do that little job of work.” 

Silence fell. Presently Henry spoke again, 

“Better take first bath. Otherwise you will need your 
gas mask,” 

Henry was alluding to his nasty habit of mixing sulphur 
twice a week with Iiis bath water. He believed this to 
be a cure for rheumatism. 

I plunged into my bath hurriedly. Henry’s observa- 
tions had filled me with a not unreasonable gloom. He 
was not one of those mercurial fello^vs, up one minute'and 
down the next. He had an unpleasant - way of seeing 
things as they were, and not as he wished them to be. 
This made him unpopular at the Foreign Office, where 
■ he only retained his position o-vving to the fact that he was 
often right when his colleagues were wrong, but always 
allowed them to take the credit for it. He had won 
more ribbons by proxy than any other man in the 
service. i 

His prestnt scepticism was the more disturbing as it 
fitted offiy too well with the mood in which my other and 
real chief had despatched me on my present errand. 
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My real chief— unknown to Henry— was none other 
than P.B.35 head Of the Military Intelligence Division of 
the War Office. In his private ^e, which is intermittent, 
he is known, for better or worse, as Colonel Granby. I 
do not know how, or why he put me into my present job. 
Possibly my being a comparatively raw recruit and there- 
fore less notorious than his more seasoned colleagues 
had something to do with it. I had served as a very 
young officer in the last war. Since then I had drifted 
about — one of the lost generation. I had been a pub- 
lisher, a Red Cross official, and an announcer on the 
B.B.G. — ^till Granby had recruited me for the Secret 
Service. 

Granby, so he had explained, had wanted someone in 
Paris who would be able to run about, keep liis ears open, 
and seem to be quite unconnected \vith Intelligence of, 
any kind. 

“And don’t show too much of it yourself,” he added. 

It had been impressed upon me that not even the 
Embassy was to know of my connection with P.B.3. 

So I had come to Paris in a dual capacity. Officially, 

I was British liaison with the French Ministry of Informa- 
tion and responsible, through Heiuy, for keeping that 
large and somewhat amorphous organisation in touch 
with the Embassy. Unofficially, I was dog’s body to 
Colonel Granby, with instructions to look and listen. 

. More particularly, I was to let him know from time to 
time whether the friendly, steadfast face which France 
turned in public towards her British ally faithfully ebn- 
veyed the sentiments of her rulers or — what was perhaps 
even more important — of the two hundred French^ 
families who, it was whispered, might still be thinking 
the Hun less dangerous than the workers of the world 
to themselves and their money-bags. 

The popular view in London — and my own first im- 
pressions of Paris confirmed it — ^was that France ^vtis 
sotmd and single-hearted, with but one idea in her 
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lovely, determined head, which was to destroy Bpche 
wherever he might befoimd, resist him to the last soldier, 
fight him to the last gun, and make him rue the hour 
when he had violated with his dirty foot the sacred soil 
of Picardy. But I had since spent three days at the Min- 
istry. I was now behind the scenes, where men allowed 
themselves to be cynical, let slip their misgivings in a 
witty phrase, or got into comers with grave faces and 
carried on disquieting conversations which ceased 
abmptly if a stranger should come within earshot of 
their conference. . . ' 

I did not like the atmosphere of the Ministry. Biit 
this, I told myself, was only prejudice. I never had liked 
Ministries, anyway. What, I asked myself, woiild a 
Frenchman think of the British war effort if he, based his 
judgment on things seen in Whitehall or if he looked for ' 
the soul of England in Malet Street? 

Such were my reflections as, on that fine May morning, 
I entered the Ministry to which I was now accredited 
and made my way to my oflice on the fourth floor. 

I shared the ramshackle lift with three Frenchmen — 
two in uniform, and one a civilian with the rosette of the 
Legion in the buttonhole of his grey suit. They were 
taMng together in low voices, but, on seeing me, dropped 
to a whisper. I was getting used to this sort of thing. 
Possibly it meant nothing. People in Ministries always 
behave as though they were sharing secrets of State with 
which such as they can alone be trusted. I left the lift 
and walked down the corridor towards the staircase up 
which I must \valk to reach my own oflice. I passed two 
groups in the corridor. ' In one of them I recognised the 
tall, burly form of Captain Hugon, the military member 
of the Minister’s Cabinet. 

Mais non^ mais non,” I heard him say almost fiercely, 
“ there is no cause whatever for alarm. None whatever, 
I assure you.” 

He caught sight of me and mechanically thrust out his 
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hand, as Frenchmen do when they see you in the morn- 
ing. I shook it in the French manner. It might have 
been anybody’s hand. 

He was talHng to the head of the Belgian Section of the 
Ministry, a tall man with a ragged moustache. I knew 
him already as a Uvitterer. For such as he the war was 
lost already. Alarm and despondency were his bed- 
fellows. 

I thought it best to say nothing, but went on my -way. 
The next group I encountered was at the stair head. 
Again J recognised one of its members-^little Jacques 
Perrin, fresh from the Ecole Normal and wearing the dark 
blue of the Freneh Air Service. He was Sous-Chief de 
Cabinet to the Secretary-General of the Ministry, a dis- 
tinguished writer who spoke such perfect French that I 
never dared reply to him except in English. He was 
talking in an animated fashion, waving his hands about 
tvdth the true Gallic emphasis. He caught sight of me 
and ^v^ung me warmly by the hand. 

“Bravo les anglais!’’ he said. “The bridges have been ' 
destroyed.” 

My spirits rose. 

“Your Air Force — ^magnificent!” continued the little 
man. 

I slirugged my shoulders in an access of national 
modesty, but my heart was bursting ^vith pride. 

“This brave achievement will certainly prevent the 
situation from developing.” 

It was C&ar Abel, the Secretary-General himself, 
speaking. And that was how he spoke. I had not 
noticed him before. He was a man of middle size with 
sparse, sandy hair and small eyes. I murmured a few 
words of acknowledgment and sped on towards my 
office. The fog had lifted and all was well. 

I entered my room to find portly Oliver Ackland await- 
ing me in the uniform of the R.A.F. His three huge 
chins were pressed down firmly on his collar. His upper 
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the soul of England in Malet Street? 
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hand, as Frenchmen do when they see you in the morn- 
ing. I shook it in the French manner. It might have 
been anybody’s hand. 

He was talking to the head of. the Belgian Section of the ■ 
Ministry, a tall man with a ragged moustaehe. I knew 
him already as a twitterer. For such as he the war was 
lost already. Alarm and despondency were his bed- 
fellows. 

I thought it best to say nothing, but went on my way. 
The next group I encountered was at the stair head. 
Again J[ recognised one of its members— little Jacques 
Perrin, fresh from the.Eeole Normal and wearing the dark 
blue of the Freneh Air Service. He was Sous-Chief de 
Cabinet to the Secretary-General of the Ministry, a dis- 
tinguished write:; who spoke sueh perfect French that I 
never dared reply to him except in English. He was 
talking in an animated fashion, waving his hands about 
tvith the true Gallic emphasis. He caught sight of me 
and wrung me warmly by the hand. 

"Bravo les anglais!’^ he said. “The bridges have been 
destroyed.” 

My spirits rose. 

“Yom- Air Force — magnificent!” continued the little 
nmn. 

I. slmigged my shoulders in an access of national 
modesty, but my heart was bursting with pride. 

“This brave achievement will certainly prevent the 
situation from developing.” 

- It was Cesar Abel, the Secretary-General himself, 
speaking. And that was how he spoke. I had not 
noticed him before. He was a man of middle size with 
sparse, sandy hair and small eyes. I mimnured a few 
words of acknowledgment and sped on towards my 
office. The fog had lifted and all was well. 

I entered my room to find portly Oliver Ackland await- 
ing me in the uniform of the R.A.F. His three huge 
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“Yes.” 

“ So the Germans "who crossed the Meuse are isolated ? ” 

“I suppose so.” 

“And the French counter-attack is for to-day, I 
imagine.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“You don’t seem too happy about it, Henry?” 

“I just don’t know. Let me have the report of the 
Press Conference as soon as you can.” 

“Of course.” 

I hung up. The bridges had been destroyed. But 
Henry was not rejoicing. 

I settled do^vn again to my correspondence and dis- 
covered that I had not yet received some records of 
English folk-songs which Radio Paris ^vas anxious to 
broadcast on the foUotving day. There ^vas no time to 
write to London, so I picked up the telephone which 
gave me a direct line to the Ministry of Information in 
Bloomsbury. I twirled the handle. Nothing happened, 
i tried several times. I blew into the mouth-piccc. 
But the instrument was dumb. I put it do%vn and, as I 
did so, the house telephone rang. One of the British 
censors attached to the French censorship department 
told me that he was having trouble with the English 
journalists. They were all submitting messages for 
transmission to London, but there were no lines. They 
had all been cut. 

“ I know that,” I responded. “ I tried to get through 
myself a moment ago.” 

“We’ve been on to the P.T.T.,” continued the censor. 
“I will let you know as soon as we get through. 

For half an hour I was left to my correspondenoe. A 
messenger then announced that a certain Mr. Clarke 
wished to see me, and presently tlicrc entered a little man 

in a blue suit. He sported a walrus moustache. He. 

wore tinted spectacles and carried a shapeless ielt Ii.’it 
in his hand. His manner towards my .secretary was 
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ingratiating in the extreme. He .spoke French with a 
strong British accent. 

“Wliat can I do for you?” I asked. 

“It is most kind of you to receive me,” he said to me 
in English with a slight Cockney twang. “I know what 
a busy man you must be.” 

My secretary glided from the room. 

“What can I do for you?” I repeated a little absently. 

The man was not too prepossessing. I judged him to 
be an English commercial traveller. Presumably he was 
in difficulties and in need of Embassy help, in which case 
he would be referred gently but firmly to the Consulate. 

But then I had a shock. The little man threw his hat 
on the table. He had shambled diffidently into the 
room, but now he stood erect with his shoulders squared. 
He whipped off his spectacles and with liis head slightly 
to one side stared at me from his deep-set and piercing 
blue eyes. 

“ Can you get me a line to London, John? ” he asked. 

“Granby?” I gasped. 

“So why sit there looking as if I were Granby’s 
ghost?" 

“You startled me,” I explained. “It’s your appear- 
ance, appearing as you do.” 

He smiled. 

“ Sorry, John, but I’m too well known in Paris to be 
seen hopping like Cleopatra in the common streets.” 

I looked at him a moment in silence. It was never 
any good asking Granby questions. But why had he 
come suddenly to Paris? Why was it necessary for him 
to conceal the fact? Wliat tide in the affairs of men had 
washed him up into my office three days after he had 
bidden me farewell in the flat, that is not a flatj in 
Battersea? Perhaps he would tell me sometliing. More 
likely not. 

“So you want a line to London?” I said. 

Granby nodded. 
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“Normal communicatioi^s aiT he explained, 
"I’ll see if I can fix tlimgs,” I irspondeiK 
“That is ^s’hat I xvant yo\i to do,” v<’ituvnr(l (Iv.xnhv, 
“When did you arrive?” 

“Early this morning.” 

“Can you lunch \vith me?” 

He shook liis head. 

“No time for tliat.” 

“You sound tired,” I said. “What nliout a driuKI”' 
“Always time for a drink,” he rcsjionded. 

Soon we were walldng down the l)lne-0!U'j>e{e{I filiilifi 
of the hotel and into the street. He led me to n Hide 
bistro on the comer of the Rue Gand)on and Moot 
Thabor. It has an English name, tlie King Clinrlrfi, 
and there is a picture of the merry monareli tdxive. (hn 
door. Inside it is a bar where champagne ean he lind at 
all hours. We had some. It sharpened iny cnrlfnlly, 
What was Granby doing here in Pariii? I l»ol:e the 
habit of years and started to question him, 

“Just a routine visit?” I ventured. 

“You can call it that if you like,” ansv/ererl Cf.'mhy, 
“I see. Not a routine visit.” 

“It is and it Isn’t.” 

He glanced round the bistro. It v/as rropiy ewpt tor 
the woman who kept it, and she v/as beliind (he (lai «( 
the far end. 


“Kcqj your eyes and v/el! open dnrmg the m'/i. 
ew days,” he said. “Thing-s are not too good, ^ 
“You said all that in Jy/ridon,” J r'.t(iUi>."l law, 
‘WTiat is the nev/ trouble? 'ihe fid;ng> tin's ihfrrtitu;' 
xe not so bad. I hear that the bridge? 7/ere l.h/V/n op 

ast night.” , , 

“Tlic bridges v/ere blov/n up tv/o n;g/; ~ f-y/o 
“Then why v/as I i/A'i orAy thk rogrr.^og?"' ^ 
‘•'The French High <>irr.rrss-rA ir.-t.t'ed ou //ry.;//, .■ 
[ark— er.'en from the }irrA:/>.tr/A' 

I sipped my v/;r:e and it?red Ktn ,r. 
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fought on the Meuse, ■will fight on the i^ne, on the 
Mame, in Paris, on the Loire, if necessary in Timbuctoo. 
That is what they believe in London. That is what I 
should like to believe myself. But in our profession if 
we alwa'ys believed what we wanted to believe, few of 
us would live to tell the tale.” 

“Surely our Prime Minister ” I began. 

“I have not seen the Prime Minister for some days,” 
answered Granby. 

There was a short silence. 

“Well,” I said at last, “what do you ^vant me to do?” 

“Keep all this tmder your hat, laddie. Listen to 
everybody. Believe nobody. Try to look as innocept 
as God made you. In the words of Polonius; ‘Give 
every man thy ear, but few thy voice.’ ” 

He paused. 

"I think that’s aU,” he concluded. “So here’s to 
Aunty!” 

He finished his drink at a gulp and rose to his feet. 

“By the -way,” he added as we quitted the bistro, 
“when you next see your minister, ask him to introduce 
you to Madame Bertrand.” 

I gasped. 

“The famous Madame Bertrand?” ;-{■ 

He nodded. 

“You would like me to meet her?” 

He nodded again, looking at me as a man looks at a 
horse on which he has dedded to put his shirt. 

“You are tall and fair,” he said. “You carry yourself 
well. You are still in the prime of life. And I hope she 
takes a fancy to you.” 
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FRENCH MINNIE 

On returning to the Ministry, I found tliat Henry had 
been ringing me up. I spoke to him on tlic private line 
and he told me to seek an iinmediatc audience with 
Frisson, die French Minister of Information, to whom I 
was accredited as liaison officer. 

“Tell him,” said Henry, “that in a few days the 
British Government will be passing the most revolution- 
ary piece of legislation tliat is ever likely to appear on 
tlie Statute Book.” 

This was the first I had heard of the new Emergency 
Powers Act. 

“Tell him,” continued Henry, “that it is the equiva- 
lent of die levie cn masse. It may cheer him up — or 
perhaps it won’t.” 

I put down the receiver and, by way of the standard du 
ministre, the private telephone which is attached to the 
cabinet of cve^ French minister I called up Frisson’s 
private secretary and secured an interview. 

Down the broad, shallow stairs I tripped — tripped is 
die right c-xpression, for my heart was light. Surely 
this news would show the French Government diat their 
English friends meant business? 

There were still groups of officials standing about, 
but I paid tiicm no heed. They were not really so very 
remarkable after all. Officials in French Ministries are 
always standing about. They like to be seen at die right 
moment widi the right people. 

I reached die first floor and entered the room of 
Madame Brcguct, personal private secretary of the minis- 
ter. She was dressed in black, with a dead-white face. 
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“In two minutes'. Monsieur Orford,” she said, and in 
two minutes I found myself shaking hands with the 
minister across his wide, ornate desk in what had once 
been the drawing-room of the principal suite of the 
Hotel Europe. Frisson was taller even than I and wore 
spectacles, above which rose a domed forehead. He 
was bald, except for a thick fringe of dark hair over 
the ears. His face, in the strong May-day sunshine, 
was pallid. A cigarette adhered to his full lower lip, 
and in front of him was an ash-tray, full of squashed 
stubs. 

I delivered my message and expounded its import. 
I grew eloquent, or as eloquent as my French would 
allow. While I was speaking, I watched the dull eyes 
behind the spectacles. They did not change or lighten 
and, when I had finished, he made no comment, but 
merely inquired whether my information should be 
given to the Press. I told him that, for the moment, 
it was for his own private ear and that I would tell him 
when it could be released. 

“That is good nev/s,” he said after a pause, but his 
tone was flat. He might have been thanking me for a 
box of cigars instead of an announcement that the 
British people were going to be asked to put their pro- 
perties, liberties, and lives unreservedly at the disposal 
of King George for the prosecution of the war. 

“It is certainly good news,” he repeated. “It is, as 
you say,. the levee en masse. It means that at last you 
mobilise.” 

“We have a saying,” I responded, “better late than 
never.” 

“And you also have a saying that the English lose 
every battle but the last. 'WTiich is not perhaps so 
comforting.” 

I did not think it -wise to be offended. Nor perhaps 
did he mean to offend. 

“Have you any news for me?” I asked after a short. 
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uneasy silence. “Anything which I can pass on to ihy 

Ambassador?” 

He shook his head. 

“There is no news,” he said, “Not yet, at any rate. 
This is now a war of movement. We must hope for 
the best.” 

Again there was silence. I was casting about in my 
mind for some way of raising the subject of Madame 
Bertrand. Evidendy he was anxious to end the inter- 
view. I was about to ask him bluntly for an intro- 
duction, when he gave me an opportunity. 

. “Is there anything I can do for you?” he inquired. 

It was the common ministerial formula, but even this 
effort at geniality seemed to give him pain. 

“Thank you, Monsieur le l^nistre,” I responded 
instantly. “I have made many contacts during the 
last few days with the heads of your departments, and 
they have all treated me with the greatest consideration 
and kindness. I hope I shall be able to do useful work.” 

The minister was on his feet and had put out his hand. 

“Monsieur Ic Ministre,” I added, “would it be 
possible for me perhaps to meet Madame Bertrand? 
I am anxious, if possible, to be received in her house, 
where, I am told, I shall meet a great many people 
whom I should know if I am to be really useful.” 

His hand .touched mine. There •was no strength in 
his grasp. 

“I am afraid that I cannot help you there,” he said 
tonelessly. “I am not well enough acquainted with 
Madame Bertrand.” 

I murmured something conventional and returned to 
my office. 

Towards one o’clock Granby rang me up. He could 
not lunch with. me, he said, but I was to meet bitn at 
three o’clock on Weber’s terrace in the Rue Royalc. I 
told him over the wire of the result of my request to 
Frisson. 


V 
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“So he is not well enough acquainted %vith Madame 
Bertrand?” repeated Granby. “I am surprised to hear 
that. Or, perhaps, I am not surprised.” 

I lunched with a party of British journalists, corres- 
pondents of some of the London newspapers. There 
were half a dozen of them and very pleasant company. 
There is, in fact, little better company in the world than 
a posse of journalists on the job. Their talk is vivid. 
Their minds are alert and keen. Their stories are good, 
though rarely for publication. To a man who has to 
spend much of his time with Government officials they 
come like fresh air and sunlight into a stuffy house. 


They give respect where it is due, but their irreverence 
in face of imposture or complacency is irresistible. Not 
the least refreshing of their qualities is their zeal for 
evidence and their readiness to face it. 

It was part of my job to be on good terms wth them, 
and I found it easy, in spite of the fact that as a public 
relations officer I was never able to tell them anything 


they didn’t already know and was frequently obliged to 
make a mystery of events and situations on which they 
were infinitely more well informed than I was. 

There were, I remember, Redsdale of the Clarion, 
Girdle of the Manchester Gazette, Jonathan Blye of the 
Daily Wire, and three or four others. I brought Madame 
Bertrand into the conversation. Of course they knew 
all, possibly more than all, about her, 

ct'j’jjg most tiresome, dangerous, and amusing woman 
in Paris ” said Blye. “She knows how to love wisely 
for profit and well for pleasure. Still active and qmte 
insaLble, so they say, though she ^vxll not s^ JJty 
again, mat do you tvant with Madame 

“Nothing particular,” 1 said. “But she seems the 

“She is throwing a, 

party to-night. I will take you along. ^ 

Lffor years. Not that it’s done me any good. Or 
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any harm. I’m not rich, enough to- excite her avarice 

or handsome enough to. excite her 

“Censorship, please,” smd somebody. 

“ — ^interest,” concluded Blye. 

“You shall meet her,” he continued, turning back to 
me. “She lives in a huge house at Neuilly. Circe of 
the silver sty. She is rolling in money, and you can get 
all you want to eat and drink. But w'atch your step, old 
man. Remember what happened to the companions of 
Odysseus.” 

“Come and dine with me beforehand,” I suggested. 

Blye shook his head. 

“Nobody dines before lining up at Madame Bertrand’s 
buffet. But FII call for you at half-past nine at tlic 
King Charles.” 

The conversation tmmed to the interruption of tele- 
phone coirmumications with London. My journalist 
friends were divided between exasperation at being 
unable to keep in touch -with their papers and modified 
delight that they would therefore be free to give their 
time and attention that evening to Madame Bertrand. 

I left them at half-past two and walked back alone 
over the Pont du Carrousel — ^for we had been lunching 
at Michaud’s in the Rue Jacob — to keep my appoint- 
ment wth Granby. You may wonder perhaps why I 
record all these small details, hut I find myself rlinging 
desperately to these last insignificant memories of Paris 
as she lived and moved under the shadow of war, but 
still herself. I find myself reluctant to turn from those 
last quiet hours before the storm, and I want to paint as 
adequate a picture as possible of the life I was living 
and of the atmosphere which prevailed during the days 
which immediately preceded the tragic collapse of 
France. 

I remember thinking as I -walked along in the hot 
sunshine, about all the people I had met in the last week. 
The journalists I had just lunched with were infinitely 
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the most agreeable, as they were the most efficient, I 
envied them their knowledge of Paris and of the French, 
so much more comprehensive than my own, which \vas 
nevertheless not small, their habit of taking life as it came, 
their zest and grip on circmnstance, and I contrasted 
them in my mind with the officials of the Ministry, who 
swarmed uneasily in the huge, untidy converted hotel 
where I was worldng. There were a couple of thousand 
tliPTn oerhaps, if you counted the messengers and 
l^and mbiks at tbe doon,. What did 

they really think about thin^? What was going on in 
their minds? They were a cross-section of France, from 
the minister himself, who had been a journalist most of 
his life, moving between the Centre and the Left, through 
the Secretary-General, a distinguished man of letters, 
through the heads of departments, professors for the 
most part, and the Government officials — de cutr, 
as the public contemptuously called them— dotvn to the 
cmallef frv the secretaries and the secretaries of scare- 
whom busW about and talked on Ute 
telephones or among themselves and seemed, as far as 
i could.see, never able to complete one 

“^ft^V^t S' they actuaUy do? What their 

"TLt^ PreTlablytotrinthetvar. Were they at 
real object, rr _ L - 1 realised that our own 

inefBcientasthey^^k- v,onld scarcely make a 

better impression on ^ Germany. Were 

cold comfort. ^ My mnd svw -which I had 

the mimstries that things would be 

been accredited? I . jr as I looked out on 

ffitetent there. ^-^Vat “a“fUh, defeatht 
the Paris Louwe, tha efficient enough m 

i r::?/ir?a;Sry of 
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or the apparently, inconsequent manner of coping with 
life in Paris was, after all, the right way. It did not do 
to be hypnotised by the bogey of German efficiency, 
and yet . . . and yet, the Germans ted broken through 
on die Meuse. 

I walked through the gardens of the Tuilcrics. No 
flowers had been planted in the beds and the lawns 
were uncut. There \vas only one old gardener that I 
could see at work. Here and there some forgotten roses 
were beginning to bloom and one fountain still played 
audaciously. 

I arrived five minutes behind time at Weber’s. 

“You’re late," said Granby, “and I’m taking you te 
sec Rdhmy in a quarter of an hour." 

I had, of course, heard much of General Rdhmy, but 
I had never met him. He was Granby’s opposite 
number in Paris, and I knew him to be a man in whom 
Granby utterly believed. 

“So Frisson gave you to understand that Madame 
Bertrand was almost a stranger," continued Granby, as 
we ran in a taxi towards the little street behind the Qpai 
d'Orsay where General Rdhmy had his office. 

“He did." 

“Very odd,” said Granby. “Madame Bertrand docs 
not usually lose touch with her old admirers," 

He was silent for a moment. Then he said suddenly : 

“You arc not to be amused by General Rdhmy." 

I stared at him in amazement. 

“Why should I be amused?” 

“The General speaks English like an eighteenth- 
century gentleman. But every now and then he des- 
cends to the vernacular. So when you hear the words, 
'as you say in England,’ or ‘you English have a proverb,’ 
nod your head wisely and look impressed.” 

I promised Granby not to be amused. Hren I told 
him of die party at Ncuilly and of my arrangement to 
attend it with the journalists. 
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Ten minutes later we found ourselves in the Generars 
oflSce. It ^vas bare and not too clean. He sat behind 
a pitch-pine desk. A couple of filing cabinets were all 
his furniture, except for the two chairs on which we 
were sitting and a table with more chairs round it 
between the two windows. 

Rehmy greeted Granby %vith a kind of tired afiection, 
which I find hard to describe. He gave me a shrewd 
glance when I was introduced. 

I looked at him wth interest. This ;vas not only the 
head of the famous Dewdeme Bureau, but a man who had 
shared with Granby some of his most perilous adventures. 
He was tall and stooped somewhat. He had a thin and 
kindly face, with the eyes and habit of one who pondered 
his decisions and the downcast, stooping manner of the 
over-burdened official, as though the severity of his 
training had held his more human qualities in ajjeyance. 
Yet there was something about him which showed that 
the man, though suppressed, %vas very much alive. 
There was htunour in his smile, sincerity in his gestures, 
a look in his eyes which declared an almost fanatical 
honesty of purpose. 

“Frisson,” began Granby abruptly, “has assured my 
friend that he knows Httle or nothing of Ivladame 
Bertrand.” 

“That is impossible,” replied Rehmy, mth a smile. 
“Six or seven years ago he 'was her lover, and he is still 
useful to her in other ways.” 

“Leaving that aside for the moment,” continued 
Granby, “let me explain what Mr. Orford is supposed 

to be doing here in Paris.” 

■In a few words he told R^hmy of my position at the 
Ministry and of my less official responsibiiities towards 
himself. Rdimy, while Granby ^\’as spealdng, did not 
look more than once or twice in my direction, but I fdt, 
before Granby had finished, that he had me filed ffir 
reference down to the smallest detail. Those spcculauve 
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but strangely limpid eyes could sec as much in a single 
s\vift glance as a flashlight camera. Nor would they 
ever be at a loss to interpret correctly what they 
saw. 

“You have come to Paris at a critical momentj” he 
said, when Granby had completed his tale. 

He was looking me now full in the face, not, as it 
seemed, because he wanted to sec into my mind, but 
because he wanted to secure my attention. 

“I am going, as you say in England, to spill the 
apples,” he continued, “tliough for a Frenchman, at 
this moment, that is not an easy thing to do. Do not 
misunderstand me, I believe in my country. France 
is sound to the core. Her people are magnificent. But 
they are puzzled and divided. Many have been de- 
prived of tlieir trusted Icadei's, who are under arrest or 
in luding. Others have leaders in whom their trust is 
misplaced. The enemy’s propaganda is ceaseless and 
it is infamously ingenious. He kno\vs that he is talking 
to a people that hates war and that many of our politi- 
cians and men of affairs would rather sec the swastika 
in Strasbourg or Lille than a red revolution in Paris, 
Things are far from w'ell, Thiue is defeatism in many 
quarters and, if the news from the front gets any worse, 
there are people in or near tlie Government who may 
use it for tlieir own ends. That is why my friend Colonel 
Granby wants someone here to ivatch the situation. I 
warned lum a week ago of certain possibilities. There 
are no secrets betivecn us. In particular, I thought he 
should know that there are men behind the scenes here 
in France who dislike the English alliance. They would 
win the war, if they could, for France. But they would 
regret to see it won for England.” 

He paused. 

“I am sorry to hear this,” I ventured to say, “I 
would not, of cotuse, contradict you, but where is the 
evidence?” 
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Rdhmy smiled sadly. 

“You cannot put your finger on currents such as 
these,” he said, “as you can upon a drawng-pin. Take 
this feeling, which we describe as defeatism. It is vague, 
therefore dangerous. It spreads far and wide. If it 
were concentrated, we could cope with it.” 

“It must be centred somewhere.” 

“There are many centres,” he . answered, with a 
slight lift of his shoulders. “I am watching them all, 
but I can see nothing on which to act. As you say in 
England, you cannot pull the plum out of this pie with 
one hand.” 

“Madame Bertrand is one of your centres.” 

“Most' assuredly. That explains why Frisson dis- 
claims her acquaintance. Madame Bertrand and her 
circle are notorious. They correspond ^vith your British 
Link. Frisson would not like it to be known that he 
was at all closely associated tvith such people.” 

“But surely a moment’s reflection would have warned' 
him that I could easily find that out for myself.” 

• Once more Rehmy slightly lifted his shoulders. 

“No doubt. But did you give him time for a 
moment’s reflection? He probably said the first tiling 
that came into his head.” 

“Not a very subtle man, in^hat case,” I ventured. 
R6hmy shook his head. 

“You are \vrong there, Mr. Orford. But even a 
subtle man may make a mistake when he is not on 
guard. Did you put your question about Madame 
Bertrand abruptly, or did you lead up to it? 

“I am afraid I rather sprang it on him.” 

- “As you say in England, you caught him bending 

down.” . _ , 

There %vas a short silence. Rdhmy’s eyes were fixed 
solemnly upon a map on the ^vaU. It showed Belgium 
and Northern France and was scored wath blue pencil 
from the Yser to the Meuse. 
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“But what docs it all mean?” I protested. "And 
what am I supposed to do next?” 

“Nothing definite can be done unless or until we have 
proof of conspiracy or treason. It would be useless my 
going to the Prime Minister with an empty portfolio 
and telling him that I distrust Frisson, Privet, Rover, 
Chapeau, and the rest of them. The Prime Minister 
himself has no real confidence in these men, but without 
proof he is powerless to act. He has no party behind 
him. He has only his personal prestige, and must be 
able to show good reason for every step he takes.” 

— Granby had sat back during the foregoing conversa- 
tion, allowing me to get acquainted with General Rdhmy 
in my own fashion. He now rose from his chair. 

"In fact, my dear Etienne,” he said, “you are not 
disposed to play the part of Artemidorus on the Ides of 
March. * Casar, beware of Brutus ; take heed of Cassius ; 
come not near Casca ; have an eye to Ginna ; trust not 
Treboniusj mark well Mctcllus Cimber; Decius Brutus 
loves thee not; thou hast wronged Caius Ligarius, 
There is but one mind in all these men, and it is bent 
against Caesar. If thou beest not immortal, look about 
you ; security gives way to conspiracy. The mighty gods 
defend thee.’” 

R^hmy waited patiently till his firiend had finished. 

Then he said; “It should not be difficult for Mr. 
Orford to obtain an introduction to Madame Bertrand.” 

“That is arranged,” said Granby, and he told Rdimy 
of my intention to attend the party at Ncuilly. 

Rdhmy turned to me. 

“ Go carefully, young man,” he said, “Present your- 
self as a disappointed man, still young enough to hope 
for better things. She knows the type. So does Herr 
Hitler, He looks for his Quislings among the men who 
feel that their remarkable qualities have been unfairly 
neglected. Report anything you hear to Colonel 
Granby or directly to me.” 
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The telephone was buzzing as General Rchmy con- 
cluded. He lifted the receiver and listened a moment 
Then he turned to us. 

“General Gamelin,” he said, “has been removed. 
General Weygand is how in command of the Allied 
Armies. We change the horses, as you say in England, 
in the middle of the river.” * 

On reaching the Ministry a quarter of an hour later, 
I found a short note from Frisson. It informed me, in 
terms exceedingly polite, that he had been able to get 
in touch -with Madame Bertrand and that she would be 
delighted to see me that evening at the reception. 

A card of invitation from Madame Bertrand herself 
was attached to the note. 
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“'But what does it all mean?” I protested. “And 
what am I supposed to do next?” 

“Nothing definite can be done unless or until we have 
proof of conspiracy or treason. It w’ould be useless my 
going to the Prime Minister with an empty portfolio 
and telling him that I distrust Frisson, Privet, Revcr, 
Chapeau, and the rest of them. The Prime Minister 
himself has no real confidence in these men, but without 
proof he is powerless to act. He has no party behind 
him. He has only his personal prestige, and mtist be 
able to show good reason for every step he takes.” 

■— Cranby had sat back during the foregoing conversa- 
tion, allo\vdng me to get acquainted %vith General Rchiny 
in my own fashion. He now rose from his chair. 

“In fact, my dear Etienne,” he said, “you are not 
disposed to play the part of Artemidorus on the Ides of 
March. ‘ Caesar, beware of Brutus ; take heed of Cassius ; 
come not near Casca ; have an eye to Cinna ; trust not 
Trebonius; mark well Metellus Cimber; Decius Brutus 
loves thee not; thou hast wronged Caius Ligarius. 
There is but one mind in all these men, and it is bent 
against Casar. If thou beest not immortal, look about 
you ; security gives way to conspiracy. The mighty gods 
defend thee.’ ” 

R6hmy %vaited patiently till his friend had finished. 

Then he said: “It should not be difficult for Mr. 
Orford to obtain an introduction to Madame Bertrand.” 

“That is arranged,” said Granby, and he told Rehmy 
of my intention to attend the party at Neuilly. 

R6hmy turned to me. 

“Go carefully, yoimg man,” he said. “Present your- 
self as a disappointed man, still young enough to hope 
for better things. She knows the type. So does Herr 
Hitler. He looks for his Quislings among the men who 
feel that their remarkable qualities have been unfairly 
neglected. Report anytlung you hear to Colonel 
Granby or directly to me.” 
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And •ts'oiild he denounce or smile patiently at the 
familiar course which events were taking? The Boche, 
as in 1914, was carrying all before him. Reputations 
v.'ere falling in the same headlong fashion, Gamelin, 
whose genius had been carefiilly nursed on both sides of 
the Channel, had suddenly been cast dovriu ^Ve^^nd 
was nov/ to be the saviour of France, but W’eygand was 
over seventy. Was this old soldier to fight and win a 
second battle of the Zvlame? 

I had last seen Gamelin prancing down the steps of 
No. ro Downing Street. It was incredible that he 
should have gone so quickly. Presumably he was to be 
a scap^oat for all the military bigwigs who had talked 
so confidently of the superiority of defence in modem 
warfare — not to mention the politidans who had spent 
the last six months thanking God for the Maginot line, 
which notv seemed to be taldng its place as a derelict 
antiquity beside Hadrian’s Wall and the Great Wall of 
China. 

I did my best to throtv off these sombre thoughts as I 
ran dotm the Avenue de Ncuilly and began to look for 
the Rue Windsor, where Madame Bertrand’s house was 
situated. 

I discovered it eventually rurming parallel with the 
Eouletard dc la Seine and, presently, I pulled up outside 
a large white stucco ^ilIa, built, I should imagine, when 
Louis Philippe was trying, with the help of an umbrella 
and a conscientious lack of pomp and circumstance, to 
persuade a sceptical nation that he was the diizcn- 
king of their dreams. 

A moment later, conducted by an elderly butler wear- 
ing white gloves, and tsvo limping footmen, I emerged 
upon the terrace of the garden where Madame Bertrand 
was receiving her guests. These were numerous. The-/ 
filled the drav,ing-room and overflowed into the garden, 
which v.as large and heavy’ with the scent of roses. In 
peace-time, it would, I suppose, have been artificially 
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FATAL WOMAN 

I DID not tell Henry Ciieriton that I was going to the - 
party. He knew nothing of my association with Granby* 
He was an old and trusted friend — ^but Granby ’ ^4 
his service fight shy of official circles. We work alone 
andj if any one of us should get into a tight comer ^nd 
fail to emerge successfully, thafs just too bad. He 
secures no kind of official help or recognition. It iS all 
part of the game. 

Henry ^vas dining ^vith the Ambassador that night and 
didn’t inquire what I was doing; So I ate alone at 
Viel’s, and then, still in my day clothes in accordance 
With the terras of the invitation, started for Neuilly .in 
the Citroen saloon which I had got back two days Before 
from Oliver Acklawd, to whom I had lent it at . the 
outbreak of war. In the days betiveen Munich and, 
Armageddon I had kept a car in France registered in his 
name. 

The Champs Elys^es was in semi-darkness'. In front 
of me loomed Napoleon’s great arch and, beneath it, 
the flickering flame which marked the resting-place of 
France’s unknown soldier. 

■\Vhat would he say, I wondered, as I passed slowly 
into the Avenue de la Grande Arm^e, ‘if from the 
shadows he could speak?’ Would he reproach us for 
the vanity of his sacrifice — ^that we should once again, 
after barely tiventy years of uneasy peace, be fighting 
the same enemy he had lost his life to defeat once and 
for all? Or would he just shrug his shoulders in the 
Gallic way and take fighting the Boche every generation 
as a matter of course? 
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tf 

Itemed and sav' a rtacofaboct my cr-m height. He 
had large, brilllact eyes. Eh dark: hah vras thin- Hr 
complerioc chve brovm- He vras vrearing a short, 
black coat and striped tromers- 

‘'hov/' charmieg of yon to come, vrhec von are so beryl 
Let me present hlr- Orford — i.Iocsiecr Frh-tt, cf vrhom 
von may have heard- He ovms moct cf me c-e>v7panerr 
in Parhl” 

I had indeed heard cf ifocdemr Prfvet, Veepaden 
Privet, to give him hh fHi name. He vras ronghly the 
French eqtdvalent of Kearst in America and P-.othem:.ere 
hi England- Kh Psrh papers- ChfheT 3/hF and 
Fstr, the largest cfrcniadon cf any n-evnpapem in 
France. Kh vreeHy periodicai and hh H-«ekiy pro- 
vincial masaaine Verify %vore to he fetmd cn errery 
bcokstali in France. I had imagined him to be ia^e. 
vsrbearing, fat vridi prosperity- fcnt thh man vns mm. 


O' 
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illuminated for the occasion, but now it was lit cmly by 
fitful moonbeams and pricked with the glowing ends oi 
cigarette smoked by the company. 

I bowed and Idssed the hand of a .woman, a , head 
shorter than myself, wearing a simple dress of dark-blue 
silk which' showed off her blue-white hair. Skilfully 
Madame Bertrand admitted her age, and it ivas therefore 
not counted against her. Nor had she any great need 
to fear the admission. The dark eyes were still, bright 
and vivid, the chin firm, the lips as full and smooth as 
those of a yoimg girl. I remembered Blye’s description ; 
Still active and quite insatiable, so they say, though she will 
not see fifty again. . A superb row, of pearls roimd her neck 
and a ^amond over her wedding-ring were all the 
jewellery she wore. I murmured some conventional 
phrase, thanking her for the kindness she had shown in 
‘inviting me. I expected nothing more than a formal 
reply, but, as I made to pass on to join the other guests, 
she detained me wth a smile, shoiving perfect teeth 
tvhich were certainly Nature’s own. 

“On the contrary,” she said, “it is I, .Monsieur, who 
should thank you for coming. For you bring us splendid 
and most encouraging news.” - . 

I did not for the moment realise what she was talldng 
about. She saw that I Avas puzzled. 

“This new Act of Parliament in England, tins levee 
en masse,” she explained. 

“I am glad that you think the nctvs is encouraging, 
Madam,” I said, “But I did not blow that it was public 
yet.” 

She smiled softly. 

“Othenvise it would not be interesting,” she said. 

Mentally I made a note of the fact that Frisson had 

evidently passed on to her — or to one of her friends 

something which I had told him in confidence. 

She added tvith a lively malice: 

“At last you follow our example. All France 


was 
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mobilised at the outbreak of %\'ar. Wc had, you sec, no 
illusions. Now England, too, is waking up.” 

“Do not be too hard on us,” I said. “I understand 
that we gave General Gamelin all and even more than he 
asked for in the way of men. Then, too, we have a 
Navy. And %vith every day that passes our armies 
grow. We arc, as you know, with France to the last 
man and the last penny. No more England, no more 
France, but two nations in one, facing life together.” 

She looked at me in a %vay that might assmedly have 
stirred an older and wiser man. She was obviously that 
most dangerous of false charmers — the woman who could 
always feel the part she was playing. Her cue now was 
to be amused, but a little moved by my sincerity. All 
this was in her mocking, tender, concupiscent eye as 
she replied: 

“You are serious. Monsieur. But, then, how right* 
you arc! What admirable sentiments!” 

“Admirable indeed!” came another voice on my left. 

I turned and saw a man of about my own height He 
had large, brilliant eyes. His dark hair was thin, liis 
complexion olive brown. He ^vas wearing a short, 
black coat and striped trousers. 

“My dear Monsieur Privet,” said Madame Bertrand, 
“how charming of you to come, when you arc so busy! 
Let me present Mr. Orford — ^Monsieur Privet, of whom 
you may have heard. He owns most of the newspapers 
in Paris.” 

I had indeed heard of Monsieur Privet, Vespasien 
Privet, to give liim liis full name. He ^vas roughly the 
French equivalent of Hearst in America and Rothermerc 
in England. His Paris papers. Capital Midi and Capital 
Soir, had the largest circulation of any new-spapers in 
France. His weekly periodical and his bi-wcckly pro- 
■ vincial magazine Veriti were to be foimd on every 
bookstall in France. I had imagined him to be large, 
overbearing, fat with prosperity, but tliis man was slim. 
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illuminated for the occasion, but now it was lit only by 
fitful moonbeams and pricked ivith the glowing ends of 
cigarette smoked by the company, , 

I bowed and kissed the hand of a woman, a head 
shorter than myself, wearing a simple dress of dark-blue 
sUk which showed o£F her blue-white hair. Skilfully, 
Madame Bertrand admitted her age, and it was therefore, 
not counted against her. Nor had she any great heed ; 
to fear the admission. The dark eyes were still bright 
and vivid, the chin firm, the lips as full and smooth as 
those of a young girl. I remembered Blye’s description : 
Sitll aclm mi quite insatiable, so they say, though she mil 
not see fifty again. A superb row.of pearls round her neck 
and a diamond over her wedding-ring were all the 
jewellery she wore. I murmured some conventional . 
phrase, thanking her for the kindness she had shown in, 
inviting me. I expected notkung more than a formal 
reply, but, as I made to pass on to join the other guests, , 
she detained me with a smile, shotving perfect teeth 
which were certainly Nature’s own. 

“On the contrary,” she said, “it is I, Monsieiur, who 
should thank you for coming. For you bring us splendid 
and most encouraging news.” 

I did not for the moment realise what she was talking . 
about. She saw that I %vas puzzled. 

“This new Act of Parliament in England, this levee 
en masse,'’' she explained. 

“I am glad that you think the news is encouraging, 
Madam,” I said. “ But I did not know that it was public 
yet.” 

She smiled softly. 

“Otherwise it would not be interesting,” she said. 

Mentally I made a note of the fact that Frisson had 

evidently passed on to her — or to one of her friends 

sometliing which I had told him in confidence. 

She added with a lively malice : 

“At last you follow our example. All France 


was 
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mobilised at the outbreak of war. Wc had, you see, no 
illusions. Now England, too, is ^vaking up.” 

“Do not be too hard on us,” I said. "I understand 
that we gave General Gamelin all and even more than he 
asked for in the way of men. Then, too, wc have a 
Navy. And with every day that passes our armies 
grow. We are, as you know, with France to the last 
man and the last penny. No more England, no more 
France, but two nations in one, facing life together.” 

She looked at me in a way that might assuredly have 
stirred an older and wiser man. She was obviously that 
most dangerous of false charmers — the woman who could 
always feel the part she was playing. Her cue now was 
to be amused, but a little moved by my sincerity. All 
this was in her mocking, tender, concupiscent eye as 
she replied; 

“You are serious, Monsieur. But, then, how right' 
you are 1 What admirable sentiments ! ” 

“Admirable indeed!” came another voice on my left 

I txuncd and saw a man of about my own height He 
had large, brilliant eyes. His dark hair was thin, his 
complexion olive brown. He was wearing a short, 
black coat and striped trousers. 

“ My dear Monsiem Privet,” said Madame Bertrand, 
“how charming of you to come, when you arc so busy! 
Let me present Mr. Orford — ^Monsieur Privet, of whom 
you may have heard. He o^vns most of the newspapers 

■ in Paris.” 

I had indeed heard of Monsieur Privet, Vespasien 
Privet, to give him his full name. He %vas roughly the" 
French equivalent of Hearst in America and Rothermerc 
in England. His Paris papers. Capital Midi and Capital 
Soir, had the largest circidation of any newspapers in 
France. His weekly periodical and liis bi-wcckly pro- 

■ vincial magazine VeritS weta to be found on every 
bookstall in France. I had imagined him to be lat^c, 
overbearing, fat with prosperity, but this man ■was slim, 
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wiry, and ascetic. He looked like one of Iiis own 
reporters, ready to jump to attention at any moment, 

I slipped away in search of a drink and ran, not un- 
expectedly, into Jonathan Blyc. I owed him an apology, 
for I had forgotten all about meeting him at the King 
Charles. I explained how it was that I had come to the 
party by invitation. 

He took me by tlic arm and led me to the dining-room. 
Here there was a long table spread with a white doth, 
bcliind wliich stood servants rvith bottles of champagne. 
We drank and he began to tdl me who was who, pointing ' 
out the figures moving past Half tlie French Cabinet 
seemed to be there, together with a large number of 
business men, three belonging to tlic famous comiti des 
Forges. 

“There seems a lot of high finance about,” I said after 
a dmc. 

“Sdnks,” said Blye, winkling his nose. 

“They all seem to be happy,” I observed. 

“Why not?" demanded Blyc. “They have had little 
cause to complain of, the war so far. Clcmentin, it is 
true, is hoping to make tlicm pay for it. But I doubt 
whether he will succeed, and I wouldn’t give much for 
his chances of survival if he really tlurcatencd seriously 
to disturb their of life.” 

We finished our champagne and wandered into the 
garden, which was very spadous and beautiful. There 
were some clipped yew trees and great elms and chest- 
nuts. Presendy Blye was joined by one or t%vo of his 
friends and I was left alone. I had a vague idea of 
looking for Frisson, who would presumably be at the 
party. I could not hope to find lum, however, in the 
semi-darkness and I dedded to return to the house. My 
. first achievement u-as to flush a pair of lovers on a stone 
bench, beliind a tliickct of box. The man was in 
uniform and tliey were in a passionate embrace. I 
slipped away, tvisliing tlicm in my heart all the luck 
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in the world, and, in order not to disturb their illusion of 
privacy, I left the gravel path and took to the grass 
behind a tall, thick hedge. Presently, ahead of me, I 
heard a voice which I recognised. It came from 
Madame Bertrand. 

"My dear Vespasien,” she was saying, "are you sure 
this is the moment? You are very impulsive.” 

My first instinct was to get away. But that was not 
how a secret agent should behave, even though he did 
happen to be a guest of the woman speaking vrilhin 
earshot. Good manners are at a discount in Granby’s 
service. All that matters is results. So I set my teeth 
and stayed where I was. 

"I tell you,” Privet was saying, "we cannot wait 
much longer. You must know that as well as I do.” 

" I know what is in the ne\vspapcrs,” rejoined Madame 
Bertrand. 

I heard Privet chuckle in the darkness. 

“Sans blague, as the immortal Greek would say. You 
know as much as any cabinet minister, especially now, 
when Clementin is running the circus.” 

I pricked up my ears. All my scruples had vanished. 

I wanted to hear everything these two people had to say. 
Unfortunately, however. Privet did not mean to be 
heard by anyone but Madame Bertrand. His voice 
sank to a low minmur. I could catch only just enough 
to infer that he was explaining just why it was impossible 
to wait. 

I edged nearer to the speaker till I was standing perhaps 
six feet away from the two iron garden chairs on which 
they were sitting. 

“So that’s how it is,” he concluded. "And now you 
Icnow as much as I do.” 

"It is certainly bad,” responded Madame Bertrand, 
"but not yet hopeless. There arc still tlic English. 
What wll they do?” 

"Fight like hell until they are ordered to wtlidraw. 
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And Woodstock is coming over to, Paris to-morrow. He 
w-ants to make quite sure that England will be able to 
fight this war to the last Frenchman. And he has 
Clementin in his pocket. So we must do something and 
quickly, too. We’ve put the old man into the Cabinet. 
Now we must be ready to use him.” 

Privet’s voice was low and urgent, 

“That ought not to be difficult.” 

“He is not convinced?” 

“Not wholly.” 

“In that case, my dear Vespasien, he tvill have to be 
squared.” 

Privet laughed. 

“One does not square a Marshal of France,” he pro- 
tested. “The old man will do what we want, if he is 
handled in the right way, but he will only act from the. 
highest motives. However, don’t let that discourage' 
you. We have been working hard at him for months 
past and we have not done so badly. 'What about the 
Spanish gold? And the commercial treaty?” 

Madame Bertrand sighed. 

“It won’t be plain sailing by any means,” she said, 
“Clcrocndn follows Woodstock and I’m beginning to 
think that Woodstock believes what he says. One can 
still, it seems, be a Prime Minister in England and do 
that. He has declared that this is a people’s war. In' 
that case the sooner we end it the better. No good can 
come to us, "Vespasien, from a people’s war.” 

There was silence for a moment between them. Then 
Madame Bertrand rose abruptly from her chair, I 
could see her shadow, and the perfume she used was 
loose on the air. 

“And yet,” she breathed suddenly on a different note, 
"if only it could be victory— victory for France.” 

“An idle dream, Maryse, and you know it,” 

“It will not be easy to persuade Clementin to surren- 
der. I have heard him say that, if the armies are 
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defeated in France, the French Government must con- 
tinue the fight in Africa or the West Indies.” 

“Clementin must see reason or be broken.” 

“Then I must persuade him to see reason. And you, 
of course, must have Frisson’s place. That is a key 
position, for there you ^vili control the censorship.” 

“Let us dine together the day after to-morrow. Not 
here. At the usual place.” 

“Agreed.” 

There was a short silence and then Madame Bertrand 
spoke again. 

“Gould you, do you think, get the old man to dine 
with us?” 

“I could try.” 

“Then do your best. I nught be able to influence 
him.” 

“Be careful, Marysc. I’ve seen you at work. Your 
sort of influence, forgive me, will be wasted on the 
veteran of France. He sleeps with his baton and a book 
of the hours under Ms pillow.” 

Madame Bertrand moved impatiently. 

“I’m not a fool, Vespasien.” 

She began to move away towards the house. I stood 
still, leaning against the trunk of the chestnut. My 
mind was in a wMrl, but from the general confusion 
certmn facts stood out with horrifying precision. This 
woman and her satellite believed that the defeat of 
France was a foregone conclusion. For them the heroic 
defence of the French armies %vas a mere fa5adc. Con- 
trasted with this disaster, which they had discussed -with 
an incredible levity and cynicism, they were plotting 
against the accepted leader of France. For what pur- 
pose? Privet intended to have Frisson’s place. But 
what was his ultimate object? Were these people merely 
playing quite incorri^bly the old party game, careless 
of what would come of it? Or had they a fixed and 
considered plan of action? 
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At least I , cOuld warn Frisson. ' Or was even that 
possible? Could I go to a French cabinet minister 
and warn him solemnly that a French newspaper pro- 
prietor was intriguing to replace him? How would 
such a message from an Englishman be received? 

More serious and infinitely more perplexing had been 
Privet’s references to Clcmentin, Clemcntin, it seemed, 
must be persuaded to see reason or be broken — so they 
had said. To see reason meant, presumably, to admit 
the defeat of France, to meet it half-way, to take pre- 
cautions against tlie evil day, to cut loose from the 
English alliance and to parley with the Hun. 

Finally, who was the deus ex tnachina who had been put 
into the Cabinet — the old man. Marshal of France, who 
slept with a baton under his pillow? There had been a 
reference to Spanish gold.„ The allusion obviously was 
to Marshal Villebois, recendy accredited to the Govern- 
ment of Spain. This venerable, heroic figure was some- 
how to be used as a screen for iniquities as yet un- 
plumbed. 

My obvious course ^vas to go at once to General 
Rchmy. He could at least have Privet or Madame 
Bertrand put under observ'ation. I should myself have 
like to be present at the meeting. But obviously the 
most sensible thing was to get Rihmy to put a trained 
man on the job. 

I glanced at my watch. It was past eleven. Rdlimy 
would either be at liis office or at his home, for all cafes, 
restaurants, and other public places were already closed 
for tlic night. 

I walked across the lawn and up the steps of the 
terrace in search of Madame Bertrand. I found her 
surrounded by half a dozen men, among whom I recog- 
nised Jacques Cliche, the dramatist, whose brilliant 
dialogue belied liis name, and two or three officials of 
the Ministry. Inevitably they were discussing the 
situation. 
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• “The gap will, of course, be closed,” I heard one of 
them say. “Weygand has a plan. It is all worked 
out to the last detail.” 

The man spoke with an air of simple conviction. Was 
it genuine? I was beginning to doubt anybody who 
wore a black coat. 

Clichd, taking up the theme, started to expatiate on 
the tenacity of General Weygand, his astonishing vigour 
and serenity of mind. 

I paused in my advance towards them, for I did not 
wish to break up the group. 

“Yes, Monsieur Cliche,” agreed Madame Bertrand. 
“What you say is true. W^eygand as Generalissimo 
and Glementin as Prime Minister. The combination 
is irresistible.” 

The woman spoke in a low tone, her voice almost 
breaking with the intensity of her conviction. This was 
obviously an actress. She could play any part to per- 
fection. 

She half turned as she spoke and caught sight of me. 

I stepped forward. 

“Madame Bertrand,” I began, “I must thank you 
for inviting me to this delightful party.” 

. “But you are not going?” 

“It is late and I have still work to do.” 

She put a hand lighdy for a moment upon my arm. 

“Nonsense,” she protested. “We cannot let you go 
so soon. You have hardly met anybody yet, and it is 
part of your work, is it not, to meet people? 

“That is true,” I murmured. 

“Then come with me.” 

She led me from one group to anotlicr. I must have 
been presented to at least twenty notables in as many 
minutes. I will spare you the catalogue. They were 
men whose articles were read by thousands of French- 
men, whose plays had an international reputation, whose 
books were knowm throughout the civilised world, whose 
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Epeeches Bad orertliro'ivxi calnnets, wBose intrigues bad 
cxeated disorder in Emops and peril for France v.'Boss 
money had sBaped poFcy, determined the course of 
trade, and bEstened or c^yed the progress of Europe 
tcn\ards economic limstration and financial chaos. 

I found myself jnaldng polite noises and becoming 
increasingly anxious to take my departure. 

I did no^ in feet, get arva}' till close on midnight. 

On leaving the house I ran into Jonathan Blye- He 
"i-ras in trouble v.ith his car and I ofiered him a lift or a 
tesv. He chose the former. 

“Tell me some more about our hostess,’* I said, as vs-e 
drove oSi 

“hfaryse Bertrand is a r er rtarlable "woman,” said 
Jonathan Blye. “She put CHementin on the poEtical 
map and means to keep him there.” 

I digested this informadcin in sBence, as Blye com- 
mented vdth vivadty on the women behind the scenes 
of French political life. He contrasted, I remember, the 
inSuence exjneised by "womea in England and France. 
In England -wximen had the vote, could sit in Parliament, 
and v,-cre clapped into uniforms. The}' svere accord- 
in^y harmless or even nsefuL In France they "iverc not 
allcrwed — -nor had they any desire — ^to enjoy any of these, 
male prerogatives. They v.-ere accordinrfy dangerous 
and a standing impediment to political progre^ of anv 
kind. 

“Zvfaryse Bertrand,” concluded Bly^ “is what the 
Frendi call a ’fatal •■vccnan.’ There are no fatal 'women 
in Trestminster.” 

Jonathan Blye had a studio in the Rue des Saints- 
Peres, hs v.e drove through the empty streets, he 
seemed to guess that I had something oii my Tnir.ft. 

“Lcok her^ Orford,’’ he said suddenlv^ “do you 
really vrant to know 'rthat is going on here in Paris?” 

“Certainly I do,” I responded. 

. Then I II tell "yen," sard Elye. “Its my firrn con- 
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viction that few of the politicians here have their hearts 
in the war. Remember that Clementin only obtained 
his full powers by a very narrow margin of votes in the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies and that he has already 
had to purge his Cabinet more than once. He has 
enemies to Right and Left of him, who are only iraiting 
for a chance to turn him out. He has had to lock up the 
men who look to the Left for their deliverance, but the 
men on the Right are infinitely more dangerous. They 
don’t relish fighting Hitler to a finish — they are looldng 
desperately for a way out. Clementin has staked every- 
thing on Weygand’s ability to organise the French armies 

and to save Paris. If Paris is seriously threatened ” 

“But simely,” I interrupted, “the heart of France is 
sound." 

Blye grunted. 

“I’ve lived in France for years,’’ he said. “I love 
every cabbage in the garden. I’ve seen her men on 
patrol beyond the Maginot Line. I’ve talked tvith the 
French equivalent of Tom, Dick, and Harry — ^in cafes, 
on farms, in offices and billets. I’ve messed with French 
pilots and lorry drivers. I’ve written thousands of words 
about these splendid fellows and every word was straight 
fi-om the heart, I know better than most men the France 
that can never die. But I know also something of 
French politics and of the scoundrels by whom tliese wise, 
patient, and clear-sighted people so unaccountably allow 
themselves to be governed, and I tell you if tkc 
French armies break, there will be hell to pay. 

He ended suddenly, breathing heavily. An uncom- 
fortable silence followed. Blye normally affects the 
cynicism with which the more ^varm-hcarted men of his 
profession hide their enthusiasms from a hard-faced 
world. To cover his shame he added abruptly, as we 
came to a halt in the chasm bcWcen houses which is the 

Rue des Saints-Pircs : ^ 

“Come in and have a drink. 
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“I will be getting back, if you don’t mind,”- 1 said. ' 

I put a hand on his arm as he struggled out of the car. 
“Keep in touch with me, Blyc,” I said. 

He laughed, • still self-conscious after his outburst. 
Then he waved a valedictory hand, 

“Any time, old man,” 

Half an hour later I %vas in bed, and at half-past iiine 
next morning I was shown into the ofHce of General 
Rdhmy. 



CHAPTER rV 


THE CLUB OF HERCULES 

RfeMY looked up from the pad on which he had been 
taking notes. 

“Privet and Madame Bertrand, you say, are dining 
together to-morrow?” 

“And the ‘old man’ \vill be dining, too.” 

Rdhmy nodded dnd touched a bell. His secretary 
entered. 

“Send Jules,” he said briefly. 

The secretary left the room. 

“Jules,” went on Rdhmy, as the door closed, “wU 
find out where this meeting is to^ take place and he will 
arrange to be present either in person or by proxy. I 
want you to know him by sight, but remember that, if 
ever you should see him at work, you must ignore liim 

completely.” , 

The General was in uniform. There were three rom 
of ribbons on his tunic, including the Legion of Honour. 
This was a man who had spent more than t irty 
in his country’s service. He looked d«pcratdy tired, 
but tlie worn face was resolute. 7.^'= hf ^ 

once been sandy ^vas now grey, and it a rece ^ 
his forehead. There was grey, too, in the 
moustache on his upper lip. It was a very or * 

Yet it gave me a feefing of hope and . 

This wL not a man who would aUow lumself to be 

^ The"door opened again 

was full. His mouUi hung 
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open slightly. In normal circumstances I should not 
have given him a second glance. He was dressed in a 
neat, worn suit and liis fingers were stained ■udth nicotine. 

“Jules,” said Rdfimy, “this is Mr, Orford.” 

Jules tinned liis head in my direction. 

“Yes, mon GeneraV' 

“He is liaison ivith the British Ambassador,” con- 
tinued Rehmy. “As a result of what he has told me 
I want you to keep an eye on Madame Bertrand for 
the next three days. She is to dine ivith Monsieur 
Privet and a third party. I ivant a report of their 
meeting.” 

“Very good, men GAifVa/.” 

“Tliank you, Jules.” 

He left the room. 

"Will he be able to bring it off?” I wondered involun- 
tarily. 

Rdhmy nodded, 

"Jules is one of our best men,” he said. “Not much 
to look at, but you English have a proverb: He is the 
handsome man whose deeds are handsome.” 

He smiled gravely. 

“Gome and sec me again when you have anything 
further to report, Orford,” he added, “and don’t tdl 
the Ambassador anything about it. As you say in 
England, the shorter the tale, the soonest mended.” 

I heard notliing further that day from Rdhmy nr Jules 
and, since my orders were to stay put, I did my best to 
concentrate oh the routine work of the Ministry. There 
\vas in fact nothing else for me to do. Rdhmy had 
advised me not to warn Frisson of Privet’s designs upon 
his portfolio. To do so, Rdimy had pointed out, might 
cause Frisson to challenge Privet in some ivay and put 
liim on his guard. Privet for the moment must not be 
disturbed. Nothing must prevent him from keeping his 
dinner appointment ivith Madame Bertrand and the 
‘old man.* 
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Captain Hugon sent for me in the course of the morn- 
ing. He was, as I think I have already said, the military 
member of Frisson’s cabinet. He ^yas no more a soldier 
than I was, but in private life an industrialist witli big 
interests in the cotton mills at Lille. His face was grave 
as I entered the rooin and he looked at me for a moment 
in silence. Then he said:' 

“What would, the English say if we. were to set up a 
Committee ofj.Public Safety?” 

I thought for a moment. 

“You think it is as bad as that?” I. answered. 

He shrugged 'lus'shoulders. 

“We are only*tiyIng to look ahead,” he said. “If 
things turn out bWly, that is what we ought to do. 
That is what Frisson Vt'ants to do.” 

I thought it well not td'take the suggestion too seriously. 

“You Frenchmen are incorrigible,” I said. “You 
have one remedy for every crisis. It is to change your 
government. And if the crisis is very bad, you change 
your constitution. Does Frisson thiiik that the French 
amues are likely to fight any better if your Cabinet, 
which has already full powers, decides to call itself 
something different.” 

I could be frank with Hugon. He was an honest 


man. 

"A Committee of Public Safety,” he pointed out, is 
not quite the same thing as a cabinet.” 

"Would it consist of the same men?” I demanded 

bluntly. , , , 

"The object of the arrangeinent would be to 

strengthen the hands of Clementin. 

"So that he could, if necessary, lock up a ferr more 

deputies,” I retorted. 

W- hi is bsween ourselves. 

But you night try to find out, if you can, how Downing- 
Street would react.” 
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“I will do what I can,” I assured himi 

I reported this conversation to Henry Cheriton at 
lunch that day. 

“Trouble behind the scenes,” he said. “That’s what 
it means. Things are worse than has yet been admitted.” 

“Any news?” I asked. 

“None at the moment. Weygand is. making a. tour 
of the battlefield and Glementin is shortly to broadcast 
a message to the nation.” 

Broadcast he did, late in the evening, and what he 
said was not encouraging. The break through on the 
Meuse was confirmed; unbelievable .mistakes had been 
made; these would be punished. ,Ci^nd that night, for 
the first time, I heard Carap’s name freely mentioned in 
the cafe. He was even reported to have been killed 
by a bomb on his way, under arrest in his own car, to 
be court-martiallcd. 

I slept ill that night, and all next day I was haunted 
by the thought of the dinner-party which was to take 
place that evening. / 

I left the office at about seven o’clock, and took an 
aperitif with Jonathan Blye at the King Charles. He 
asked me to dine with him, but, on the impulse of the 
moment, I refused. I found it impossible to settle down. 

“Not here. At the usual place.” , 

That is what Madame Bertrand had said. The words 
haunted me, a perpetual whisper at the back of my 
mind. They did not convey very much, but they told 
me one thing — ^that the dinner-party was not going to 
take place at Neuilly. She would presumably be living 
her house shortly to attend it. Perhaps I might follow 
her. Perhaps I nught be of assistance to Julra. That 
was what I felt at the time. Or, rather, that was the 
excuse which I gave myself for interfering with Rdlimy’s 
dispositions. My determination W’as unnecessary arid 
even rash, but if I had not acted upon it, I might not 
now be telling this tale. 
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A quarter of an hour later I was running down the 
Avenue de la Grande Annee towards the Avenue de 
Neuilly. A lovely evening light lay over Paris. There 
were a fair number of cars about, most of them making 
for the Bois, where the Pre Catalan and other restaurants 
were still doing a fine trade. People dined early in 
those days in Paris, for with nightfall came the black- 
out, when no lights could be shown. 

It was about half-past seven when I began to look 
for the turning into the Rue Windsor. My intention 
was to stop the car within sight of Madame Bertrand’s 
house, watch for her to come out, and trail her to the 
party. 

There was another car in front of me. It was a small 
Renault and carried only a driver at the wheel. It was 
running slowly down the Rue de Longchamps. I knew ' 
that I should have to turn to the right, and then immedi- 
ately to the left; to enter the Rue Windsor. It was at the 
turning to the right, that is to say, at the junction of the 
Rue de Longchamps with the Rue du Centre, that it 
happened. 

The Renault was slowing down and moving slightly 
left to take the comer. At that moment I heard a claxon 
behind me. I drew into the right and a large van thund- 
ered past. It was moving with ponderous but un- 
checked speed, a large van of the kind used by French 
fiimiture removers. * It was painted a drab grey and 
on it was the name of a firm, Machoux et Cie. I shouted 
in swift dismay. The van, having passed me, was 
making straight for the Renault, which swung desper- 
ately as far as it could to the right to avoid it. It might 
have succeeded, had it not been that the road was under 
repair, the holes dug by the workmen being barred off 
with an arrangement of poles on trestles, decorated with 
red lamps. The front wing of the Renault struck one of 
the trestles as its driver made a desperate effort to shoot 
between the poles guarding the cavities in the road, and 
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the bonnet of the van struck the Renault just in front of 
the rear wheel. There tvas a loud crash. The miser- 
able little car heeled over and fell on its side, completely , 
demolishing the trestles and the poles, and wedging itself 
into one of the holes in the road. The near front wheel 
spun in tlic air. 

I jammed on my brakes to avoid running into the two 
vehicles, which between them completely blocked the 
right side of the road. Fortunately my brakes were 
strong, or I should have added to the scene of destruc- 
tion. I pulled up, in fact, not six feet away from the van. 

The driver ms sitting crouched above his wheel. 
Even at tliat instant, I had time to feel astonishment. 
On his face appeared no expression of dismay or horror, 
such as one would expect to see registered instantly upon; 
the countenance of any human creature who has just 
driven a heavy lorry into a motor-car and turned it 
almost upside down. On the contrary, the driver — ^he 
was wearing a peaked cap, and his chin, even in the 
evening light, showed a plentiful grey stubble — ^had a 
look of resolute, unwinking satisfaction. 

The same instant I saw his victim. The man driving 
the Renault had fallen forward, but his face w^ ttvisted 
upwards, so that I could sec it as clearly as I could that 
of tire man driving the van. 

It was tire face of Jules. 

I did some pretty quick thinking. Jules had been 
knocked out. Therefore Madame Bertrand would be 
left unattended, and unattended at a critical moment. 
That was the first and last thought which entered my 
mind. It may sound inhuman, but I gave no further 
thought to Jules, After all, we were both of us on active 
service, even though we tvere still a hundred miles or so 
■ from tlic front line, and on active service, when attacking 
you pay no heed to the wounded. I put my foot on the ^ 
accelerator and, passing the back of the van on my right, 
continued on my %vay down the Rue dc Loiigchamps. 



B^de on tire sent vrss a map of Fans cn a Eafip Ut§.^ 
scale. It ivas ready folded and showed me at a gl.v.VxV 
that, by contmiang do%\ii the Rue de Lcagchaiv.vs, aad 
tomrng to the right farther on, I could enter the. Rue de 
la Ferine and thus reached the other cr.d of tlu' Rue 
Windsor. 

I lost no tiTTie in putting as large a. distance as t cvndd 
between myself and the scene of tlic accident, but. on 
reaching the junction of the Rue \Vindsor and the Rue 
de la Fenne, I stopped, pulling the car tip in the shade 
of a plane tree. The road tvas deserted except for a 
large black or dark-blue limousine standing outside the 
gates at the end of the drive leading to hhidanie hovt- 
rand’s house. I had hardly stationed my’sell under the 
plane tree when the gates opened and a short, upright 
figure, which I recognised at once, walked <iulckly 


towards the waiting car. 

A uniformed chauffeur was at llic door of the Iiniou« 
iine. With the mechanical gesture of the tvel Mrauiet 
icrvant, he removed his cap with one hand am! opent c 
the door with the other. Madame Bci train suit soiiu 
thing to him which I naturally could not catch, tor tlicy 
were well out of earshot, being at least sixty yau fl 
Ihe man shut the door, put on his cap, am 
the wheel. A moment later the car moved 
my bows some twenty yards ahead. I >cn j |^j 
wheel of my. own car, so that Madame Bertrand tihtml 

fifty yards start. Then - 

and made after them, being just m imie : - 
Bertrand’s car turn right and make 
Madrid. I ran behind her. keeping ahout a humlr. 

and fifty or hundred 

On reaching the Porte dc M. v/e 

car turned left into the Boi.. 

die tuaiu Allde de t. !». 

from north-cast to couth v - > 
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chain of lakes, roughly corresponding to the Serpentine, 
on which Parisians row and drive motor-boats and 
generally disport-themselves. For one moment I thought 
that the car in front was making for the Restaurant Prd 
Catalan, for.it turned left again into the Chemin de 
Ceintin-e. It stopped, however, outside a little restau- 
rant where I myself had eaten in happier days before the 
war. It is called the Croix Catalan and is cheaper and 
more secluded than its more fashionable and expensive 
neighbour half a mile away. 

I thought it best to drive slowly past. Presently I 
heard the' big car moving behind me and shortly it 
passed me going in the direction of the Racing Club. 
As soon as it out of sight I pulled up, left my car, 
and walked back two hundred yards or so. 

The restaurant, as I knew from past experience, was 
a little brick building constructed in the form of a ‘ 
miniature chateau and surrounded on two sides by a 
garden in which the clients arc served. On all sides, save 
that of the road, crowd the magnificent trees which make 
the Bois one of the loveliest parks in Europe. 

Between the trees and the restamant was a tall hedge 
of privet. I quitted the road and, hidden by the trees, 
made my way towards the hedge. Here I was for the 
moment baulked by a small stream, about sis feet wide, 
which flowed along the hedge, presumably into the lakes 
a few hundred yards away on the right. ■ The stream 
was sluggish and looked shallow. It was overgro%vn 
TOth hemlocks and water plants. There was nothingfor 
it but to wade across, for to jump it might have made 
too much noise. This I did, sinking sofdy into a bed of 
soft, viscious mud almost up to the knees. Clutching 
the stout stems of a couple of hemlocks, however, I 
succeeded in pulling myself up on to the farther bank. 

Now I could look through the privet hedge. The iron 
tables, covered with cloths of red-and-white check, 
seemed deserted, but only for a moment. • 
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here that the breeze comes round the comer tlirough the 

trees.” 

Gilloz had already intervened. 

“This way,” he was saying. 

They rose and walked back the way they had come, 
making for a table on the far side of the rcstaiirant. 

I turned about and began to crawl back, moving this 
time a little faster, for I intended to miss none of the con- 
versation and I had some way to go. I had not gone ten 
yards, hotvever, when a heavy hand fell on my shoulder. 

»“Now then, what arc you doing here?” 

I half turned. A whiff of strong tobacco and stale 
wine struck me in the face and, above me, louting like 
Orion on one knee, his left hand grasping my collar and 
his right hand upholding a truncheon, stood a policeman 
of Paris. 

As often happens in a crisis there flashed into my. 
mind a phrase which, though it met the situation, 
brought little comfort. 

“ Who shall wrest the club from Hercules?** 

The answer did not seem to be forthcoming and the 
club seemed likely to descend upon my unprotected 
head, if I showed the slightest signs of resistance. 

"One moment,” I said. "I will explain.” 

Nine in ten Paris policemen can be mollified witli a 
discreet blend of tact, hauteur, and generosity. I 
accordingly made ready to convey to this member of the 
Force — ^lioping that he would not prove to be the incor- 
ruptible tenth man — ^that I respected him for his zeal 
but considered it ill-timed, that the uncle of my best 
friend was a senator and his father a deputy, and that 
in my opiruon, wltich I was prepared to back to the extent 
of a hundred-franc note, his duty to the public urgently 
required his presence elsewhere. 

I was, however, saved the necessity of further parley. 
For, even as I struggled to remove the policeman’s hand 
from my coat collar, there came a rustic from the other 
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side of the stream and a short figure appeared suddenly 
behind my captor, who instinctively turned his head. 

It was a fatal move. 

A fist, planted with accuracy and considerable force, 
landed promptly on the point of his jaw. He staggered 
backwards. Whereupon the man who had struck him 
wrested the truncheon from his nerveless 'grasp and hit 
him wth it shrewdly on the side of the neck. The 
policeman fell to the groimd and I found myself facing 
the newcomer over his prostrate body. 

It was Colonel Granby. 
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side of the stream and a short figure appeared suddenly 
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CHAPTER V 

FIFTH COLUMN 

“ Quick,” said Granby in a whisper. “ Give me a band.” 

I bent down and took up the policeman’s legs. Granby 
already had him by the shoulders. We staggered with 
him a few yards and laid him in a bed of hemlocks. 

“Now get back and keep your ears open,” said Granby. 
“I shall take this fellow’s place and keep guard.” 

I moved along the line of the privet hedge until I found 
myself within a yard or two of the table at which 
Madame Bertrand had now settled down with her 
guests. The slight noise made by the recent assault and 
cotmtcr-assault had obviously not been overheard. 

Madame Bertrand was speaking: 

“I quite agree, my dear Marshal, the wine of Bor- 
deaux is to be preferred. I recommend the Cos 
d’Estoumel.” 

I expected that the first few moments would pass in a 
polite exchange of platitudes. But this was not the case. 

“We have not much time, Marshal,’’ Madame Bert- 
rand continued. “I know that you arc a busy man. It 
is very good of you to spare us the time.” 

The old man took two or tlmee spoonfuls of soup 
before he answered. 

I had leisure to inspect Madame Bertrand and I was 
astonished by what I saw. She was in black and wore no 
jewels. Her hair, brushed back smoothly, conveyed a 
suggestion of Madonna-like simplicity. Round her neck 
was a fine chain from which hung a small golden cross 
and she was made up carefully to look as though she were 
not made up at all. On her face was an expression of 
settled melancholy. She looked like someone in mourn- 
ing for the sins of France. 
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I do not know to what extent the Marshal was aware 
of all this, but he could hardly fail to be impressed by 
the general effect, 

“Madam,” he said, “I am not so busy as you seem 
to think. Glementin sees to everything.” 

“And Weygand?” 

“General Weygand makes his report daily to the 
Gabinet. We listen and approve.” 

“But my dear Marshal,” broke in Privet, “surely you 
are consulted? The first soldier of France is not in the 
Gabinet merely to receive the reports of General 
Weygand.” 

Privet paused abruptly. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” he added. “Perhaps I am being 
indiscreet.” 

It was well done. He was looking at the Marshal 
almost with veneration. He seemed to be speaking from 
the heart. AH his gestures were large and generous. 
His face was mobile and keen. He sat in profile to me, 
on Madame Bertrand’s left. Opposite him was the old 
Marshal, now dabbling delicately at his moustaches 


with a napkin. 

“France,” he said, “has chosen her leaders. For the 
moment we can only follow them and pray that all may 
yet be retrieved. Weygand is a good soldier. 

“General Gamclin was also a good soldier. So we 
were g^ven to understand,” said Privet softly. 

“He could not acliicve the impossible,” rispondcd the 
Marshal. “France is paying for years of illusion and 
neglect. She needs now her unborn children and the 
weapons she was too idle to forge. 

Madarhe Bertrand nodded sUcntly. She 'vas 
ing the cross on her breast and looking to\.’ar 
Marshal in a rapture of mournful ac^mcscencc. 

“Above aU,” *e added sofdy. “Fraace la^ 

She has turned aside from the simple picOcs nhich alone 
can make a nation strong in defence. 
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that this tragedy could have been avoided. I hold no, 
brief for Hitler’s Germany, but it is madness to be fight- 
ing the only country in Europe which might have stood 
bet^^reen us and the Red hordes of Moscow. See how 
where we stand. If the French armies break again,, 
there will be a revolution in France. Our beloved coim- 
try •will fall into the hands of men who do not believe in 
the family, who do not believe in God. We have seen 
that evil day approaching for many years past. I know 
these men of the Left. Who was it but their apostle 
Briand who, thirty years ago, boasted that France had 
thrown out Jesus Christ. That was how it aU started. 
Who can be surprised if now we stand on the brink of 
disaster?” 

“It goes back earlier than Briand,” put in Privet. 
“Past 1870, past 1848. It goes back to the Revolution 
of 1789.” 

“I do not think we need lose ourselves in history,” 
broke in Madame Berttand quietly, but Privet’s words 
had roused the old Marshal. 

“You arc right, Monsieur,” he said. “Christian 
France •was struck do^wn in 1789. From that moment 
she has led the nations astray with her Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity. Our people once had a creed. To-day 
they have only catchwords. After the men of the 
Revolution, \rith their blasphemies, came the men of 
’48 who killed the Archbishop of Paris on the barricades 
and the men of ’71 who caused the streets of this capital 
city to rim •with blood. Those men are still with us, and, 
at t^ moment, we are turning the weapons which we 
might have used against the Communists against a 
nation •with which we might have composed our heredi- 
tary quarrel in a common cause. We must change our 
national device. For Liberty, discipline in service of 
the fatherland; for Equality, the rights and sanctity of 
the family; for Fraternity, the bond of laboiur and 
service.” 



The old man’s face was flushed. For the moment he 
had forgotten Ins stirroundings. 

He came to himself wtli a jerk and returned to the 
omelette, wluch he had allowed to grow cold on hisjplate. 

I looked at his companions. Tliey were staring at the 
Marshal in silent admiration, as though tliey had n> 
ccived a message from Sinai or the Mount itself. They 
were, I reflected, accustomed to hear such views, but 
men of the Right, like Daudet or Maurras, could at least 
utter tlieir nonsense plausibly. I marvelled at Privet’s 
self-control in contriving to support with deference 
the old man’s pious travesty. 

Madame Bertrand sighed deeply. 

“How right you are! What an analysis!” she 
breathed. . 

Privet, however, had an eye to business. The Marshal 
was evidently in tlic right frame of mind. He must now 
be brought doivn to practical poUtics. 

“You do not think,” he repeated softly, “that Wey- 
gand can succeed?” 

The Marshal shrugged his shoulders and fingered Iiis 
moustache. 

“I will not say that,” he said; tout pent se ritablir — 
all may yet be well.” 

It was tlie phrase which Napoleon III had used in his 
message to Eugenic. I heard it now on the lips of a 
Marshal of France, on a night in the last week of May 
1940, when the French armies were hurriedly re-forming 
to meet the Germans almost at the gates of Paris. 

“ Weygand has a plan,” continued the Marshal. "But 
clearly we must be prepared for the worst.” 

Privet sat back, wliile the -waiter busied himself filling 
the glasses -with wine. When the -waiter had gone Privet 
leaned forward again. 

“As you say, sir, we must be prepared for the worst. 
That, indeed, is why we have taken the liberty of asking 
you to dine -with tis this evening.” 
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He sat back and glanced at Madame Bertrand. She 
took the cue promptly, speaking with an admirable 
gravity, 

“We baye come to the conclusion, Marshal,” she said, 
“that, if the worst should happen, Clemcntin would not 
be tlie man best fitted to deal ivith the situation. He is 
the sort of man who refuses to admit defeat even when it 
has to be faced. It may be necessary to come to terms 
\vith the enemy, to make an honourable peace as between 
soldiers with the German High Command. Clemcntin 
is obviously not tlie man for such a task.” 

She paused a moment. She laid a hand with a doivn- 
cast, urgent timidity on the Marshal’s sleeve. 

“It is for that reason that we look to j^ou. Monsieur le • 
Marechal,” she continued, turning her dark eyes upon 
the old man with an expression of melancholy resigna- 
tion. “We are not •without influence. Privet here, as 
you know, controls a very important section of the Press. 

I myself can also be of service in more than one quarter. 
It is clear to us what should be done. It is ■you, 
Monsieur le Marechal, who, in the supreme hour of 
sacrifice, should be at the head of affairs. I implore 
you not to hesitate a moment. Fulfil your destiny, 
my dear Marshal, and you may yet be the saviom of 
France.” 

There was a short silence. I stared through the hedge 
in helpless fascination. Was this ho^v French Cabinets 
were made? Privet had pulled out a sheet of paper , and 
in Ills hand \vzs a fountain-pen. He ^\as looking expect- 
antly at the Marshal. The old man glanced first at 
liim and then at Madame Bertrand. 

"Two questions,” he said at last, and liis voice took on 
the echo of what, in his young days, forty years before, 
was the voice of a great soldier. “ First, have I, in fact, 
not only a reasonable, but a certain, chance of taking the 
place you have in mind? I will not, you must under- 
stand, be personally involved in any political mtnguc. 
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I am allowed full control. I must choose whom I like 
to do 'what I command. That must be understood.” 

“It is, of course, understood,” said Madame Bertrand 
softly. “You shall have an entirely free hand. That we 
can certainly promise you.” 

Once more there tvas silence. 

“In that case,” said the Marshal at last, “I accept.” 

Madame Bertrand raised her glass. "This is a solemn 
moment. Monsieur Privet, I ask you to drink with me, 
to the saviour of France.” 

Privet lifted his glass. “To the saviour of France,” 
he repeated. 

I like to think that destiny took a hand in what fol- 
lowed, turning their false solemnity to farce. For hardly 
had they set do%\Ti their glasses than there came a 
scuffling on the gravel floor of the garden and a grotesque 
figure broke from the shadows. It wore a blue shirt 
and a pair of long white pants, ending in socks, upheld 
by suspenders. It came to a halt, s^s’ay^ng a little, a 
few paces from the table. 

“My clothes,” it muttered. “In the name of tlie 
law, my clothes.” 

“What the devil!” exclaimed Privet. “Waiter! 
PalTonP' 

But already the proprietor -was approaching. 

“A thousand pardons,” he was saying. “But do not 
disturb yourselves^ There is a policeman here. He ivill 
deal with this intruder.” 

A policeman, who had followed tlie proprietor to the 
table, stepped fonvard: 

“ Now then,” he said, advancing upon the figure in the 
pants, “what docs this mean? You undress yourself. 
You exhibit yourself to these persons at dinner. It is an 
outrage upon public decency. Come wth me at once.” 

Granby— for he had put into effect Iiis suggestion of 
changing places with his late victim, who now stood 
before him stripped to his undcr\vcar— was cwdcntly 
c 
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CHAPTER VI 


BATTLE FRONT 

I WILL not linger upon the scene which, ten minutes 
later, took place in a secluded part of the Bois, ’ivhcrc 
Granby once more changed clothes with his late victim. 
The man’s wounds, physical and moral, were healed by 
a plentiful application of flattery and condolence, a 
transfer of bank-notes, to the tune of three thousand 
francs, and a good deal of commentaiy from both sides 
on the vicissitudes of life and the frailty of human nature. 

‘“All losses are restored and sorrows end,’ ” murmured 
Granby, as we left the policeman under the summer 
trees, gruff svith gratitude, but still not quite sure how 
or why he had come to be bribed on a scale exceeding his 
most liberal expectations. 

Granby listened silently to my account of the conver- 
sation at Neuilly as we drove from tlic Bois towards the 
Place dc I’Etoile. 

“‘All this must to Lord Burleigh’s car,’” he said as 
wc reached tlic Arc de Triomphe. * 

“You seem full of quotations this eveniitg,” I observed. 

“As. an egg is of meat,” he answered tircsomcly. 
“What’s the lime, John?” 

“Close on midnight.” 

“Wc must find a bed for me.” 

“Come to my hotel.” 

“Good! You can entertain me there with brandy, 
for tlie cafes arc closed for the night.” 

Not another word would he say till ^ve had reached tlic 
hotel. Parking the car in the court>'ard, wiiilc Granby 
booked a room at the desk, I reached the sitting-room 
and peeped into Chcriton’s bedroom. He sv.'is sound 
asleep. 
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“Granby,” I said, , as I produced brandy from an 
ornate buhl cabinet, "you haven’t told me yet how you 
happened to show up at the dinner-party.” 

“ I returned to Paris this afternoon and saw R<ihmy. 
He told me about Jules and I decided to take his place. 
It seemed to. us both that I should betters appreciate 
what was to be said at the party. So off I went and I 
was just behind you in another car, when I, too, wit- 
nessed the accident. Naturally, I followed you to the 
Bois and, when I saw you were in difficulties with the 
policeman, I saw it was time to intervene.” 

“You certainly have a most uncanny way of turning 
up quite unexpectedly,” I obs^cd. 

Granby sighed. 

“In the days of my youth,” he said, “I made rather, 
a point of it. They called me the Cheshire Cat because 
I usually turned up smiling. It’s a habit I have when . 
nervous. I tvas the deus ex machina of the Service. But 
the machine grows rusty.” 

He finished his bpndy. 

“And so to bed,” he continued. “But first you must 
put on paper a record of the conversation at the Croix 
Catalan. Two copies, please, and bring one of them 
to me. Roomffi4.” 

He left me before I had time to protest. I was dog- 
tired, but Granby at work overlooks such small matters 
as sleep or eating, or even drinking. 

I was fortunate in finding some carbon paper, so that 
I did not Irave to copy my record twice. It took me, 
however, a good two hours to finish it, . 

' I found Granby asleep in his clothes on the bed. I 
pressed the lobe of his car, which is the best way to wake 
a sleeping person if you don’t want him to jump up with 
a start. 

He read through my transcription in silence. 

“ I need not stress the importance of this,” he said at 
last, putting the sheets into his pocket. “I shall catch 
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the early-moming plane and take it straight to Downing 
Street. You will deliver your copy to General Rdhmy. 
Expect me back to-morrow, or rather to-day.” 

I snatched a few hours’ sleep and rose at half-past 
eight. Cheriton reminded me, while he was shaving, 
that I was due that day to take a party of British journa- 
lists up the line to see something of the French Army. 
A conducted tour had been arranged, a day or two 
previously, to keep the poor fellows happy. Since the 
real fighting had begtm, they had been kept kicking 
their heels in Paris. 

On my way to the Ministry I called on General R^hmy 
and handed him the carbon copy of my record. Like 
Granby, he read it through in silence. Then he looked 
at me. 

“You wrote this yourself?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you were present when all this took place?” 

“I heard every word.” 

• “And Colonel Granby has taken a copy to the British 
Prime Minister?” 

“He left by air at daAvn.” 

Rdhmy nodded. 

“Tliis copy,” he said, tapping the sheets of paper in 
front of him, “must go at once to Clemcntin, and it is 
obviously desirable that, when he reads it, he should have 
an opportunity of seeing you. He will have it then, as 
you say in England, straight from the donkey’s mouth.” 

Tliis, I thought, might have been better put. 

“I understand that Monsieur Clemcntin is with the 
troops,” I responded. “So, at least, the papers say.” 

“And you, it is reported, arc going up to General 
Headquarters ivith a party of journalists. You can 
combine the Uvo missions. As you say in England, wc 
kill two birds in one bush.” 

A quarter of an hour later, having first had a few 
words on the strategical situation wdtli Hugon, I was 
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sitting beside Jonathan Blyc in the first of half a dozen 
cars, heading for Vitry le Frangois, where the journalists 
were to be taken in charge by liaison ofiScers of the 
Deuxiime Bureau and given an opportunity of seeing the 
French Army in process of reorganisation after &e 
disaster of the Meuse. 

“And I underetand,” said Jonatlian Blye, “that we 
arc going to be shoVim some real tanks. They arc being 
collected there, I am told, for a counter-attack.” 

“About time, too,” I said shortly. 

He looked at me. 

“They have had the hell of a knock,” he said, “and 
they arc still dizzy.” 

“Have you looked at a map lately?” 

He stared at me accusingly. 

“You’re tliinking of the B.E.F.,” he said. 

‘‘ We counter-attacked at Arras this morning and were 
successful. But the gap between Arras and Bapaume is 
still open and will remain open unless Weygand can 
strike up from the South.” , 

“Is that the famous plan?” 

“It’s common sense,” I retorted. - 

The weather was fine and the road was still good, 
despite tlie amount of military traflBc which had passed 
along it. But my spirits were low and refused to rise. 
I was thinking, not only of the conversation . which I 
had overheard tlie night before, depressing enough in 
all conscience, but of the fields of Flanders where I had 
fought twenty years before. There had been from the 
first a quality almost of halludnation about this new 
war, as though we were hypnotically repeating a tragedy 
which human wisdom seemed unable to avoid once in a 
generation. I had hitherto pinned my faith to that cry 
from the heart of every Frenchman : il faut en finir — 
never again, we must make an end of this. But now I 
knew that behind tlie scenes there were men who, wtli 
defeat in their souls, were reaching for a long spoon with 
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which they were prepared, if necessary, to sup with the 
devil. I had heard the first soldier of France making 
ready for surrender at a moment when the arnues of 
France were being asked to die in her defence. This 
thought gave a nightmare quality to everything I saw 
upon the long road to the fighting front. Now it was 
a battery of 75’s making swiftly to the west, or a solitary 
despatch rider passing us in a whirl of dust on his 
motor-bicycle, or a string of lorries camouflaged, for 
the most part, with green boughs, moving to the battle 
front like the wood of Bimam come to Dunsinane. 

The villages through which we passed were untouched 
by shell-fire. They were still inhabited, mostly by 
women, children, and grandfathers, all the men up to 
tlie age of fifty being with the colours. I saw dicse 
people at work in the fields as we went by, patient, 
absorbed, never looking up from their labour. 

I cotild see nothing wrong with tlic heart or spirit of 
France, and gradually the scene at Neuilly receded into 
the backgrovmd. I almost ceased to believe that I had 
heard or seen Privet with his list of men ready to make 
terms with the enemy, and the old Marshal bending liis 
ear to listen and approve. 

We stopped once only to inspect an aerodrome and 
take a drink wtli the officers’ mess. The air field ^vas 
beside a wood, in which a number of Moranc fighters 
were liidden. I talked tvith a young, bro-^vn-faced flying 
man. There were no defeatists here. On the contrary 
tliere was a desire, amounting almost to madness, to be 
at daily grips with the Hun. 

I also had a word wth a non-commissioned officer in 
■chaige of a lorry fitted out as a pigeon loft. He was a 
burly sergeant, who talked with the accent of the Midi 
about his birds : how strong on the wing they were, how 
fearless, and the remarkably short space of time in ^vhich 
they learnt to fly back to their loft. These pigeons, he 
told me, were carried by reconnaissance machines on 
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were to be tahen in charge by li^on ofiScers of the 
Deuxihne Bureau and given an opportunity of seeing the 
French Army in process of reorganisation after Ae 
disaster of the Meuse. 

“And I understand,” said Jonathan Blye, "that we 
are going to be shovvn some real tanks. They are being 
collected there, I am told, for a counter-attack.” 

“About time, too,” I said shortly. 

He looked at me. 

“They have had the hell of a knock,” he said, “and 
they are still dizzy.” 

“Have you looked at a map lately?” 

He stared at me accusingly. 

“You’re thinking of the B.E.F.,” he said. 

“We counter-attacked at Arras this morning and were 
successful. But the gap between Arras and Bapaumc is 
still open and will remain open unless Weygand can 
strike up from the South.” , 

“Is that the famous plan?” 

“It’s common sense,” I retorted. 

The weather was fine and the road was still good, 
despite the amount of military traffic which had passed 
along it. But my spirits were low and refused to rise. 
I was thinking, not only of the conversation which I 
had overheard the night before, depressing enough in 
all consdence, but of the fields of Flanders where I had 
fought twenty years before. There had been from the 
first a quality almost of halludnation about this new 
war, as though we were hypnotically repeating a tragedy 
which human wisdom seemed unable to avoid once in a 
generation. I had hitherto pinned my faith to that cry 
from the heart of every Frenchman : il faut en finir— . 
never again, we must make an end of this. But now I 
knew that behind the scenes there were men who, with 
defeat in their souls, were reaching for a long spoon with 
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which they were prepared, if necessary, to sup with the 
devil. I had heard the first soldier of France making 
ready for surrender at a moment when the armies of 
France were being asked to die in her defence. This 
tliought gavfe a nightmare quality to everything I saw 
upon the dong road to the fighting front. Now it was 
a battery of 75’s making swiftly to the west, or a solitary 
despatch rider passing us in a whirl of dust on his 
motor-bicycle, or a string of lorries camouflaged, for 
the most part, with green boughs, moving to the battle 
front like the wood of Bimam come to Dunsinane. 

The villages through which we passed were untouched 
by shell-fire. They were stiU inhabited, mostly by 
women, children, and grandfathers, all the men up to 
the age of fifty being with the colours. I saw these 
people at work in the fields as we went by, patient, 
absorbed, never looking up firom their labour. 

I could sec nothing tvrong with the heart or spirit of 
France, and gradually the scene at Neuilly receded into 
the background. I almost ceased to believe that I had 
heard or seen Privet with his list of men ready to make 
terms wdth the enemy, and the old Marshal bending his 
car to listen and approve. 

We stopped once only to inspect an aerodrome and 
take a drink with the officers’ mess. The air field ^vas 
beside a wood, in which a number of Morane fighters 
were hidden. I talked with a young, brown-faced flying 
man. There were no defeatists here. On the contrary 
there was a desire, amounting almost to madness, to be 
at daily grips with the Hun. 

I also had a word with a non-commissioned oflBcer in 
charge of a lorry fitted out as a pigeon loft. He was a 
burly sergeant, who talked 'with the accent of the Midi 
about his birds : how strong on the wing tlrcy were, how 
fearless, and the remarkably short space of time in which 
they learnt to fly back to their loft. These pigeons, he 
told me, were carried by reconnaissance machines on 
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long-distance flights. They were ako used, I gathered, 
by the light tanks, and even by the infantry. 

Hie newspaper correspondents were not profession- 
ally interested, for they were not allowed to mention in 
their despatches this time-honoured method of com- 
munication. Both the Germans and the French used 
carrier pigeons, and both knew this to be the case ; but, 
as Jonatlian Blye reminded us, the first principle of 
censorship is to assume that the enemy knows nothing 
that you can successfully conceal from yotirself. 

As we returned to our cars, I noted that the number 
of the travelling pigeons’ cot was PAJi.6772. It annoyed 
me to read the number, for, once I set eyes on a figure, 
I find it difficult to forget. Some people are like that. 

We reached Vitry le Francois at about noon, and I 
immediately set about arranging for the journalists to- 
have an opportunity of acquiring as much information, 
as possible, my task being rendered considerably easier 
by three very efficient officers of Ac Dtuxilmt Bureau. I 
need scarcely say that there was some hearty grumblingr 
about what they were and were not allowed to sec. 
Everything, of course, had been very carefully stage- 
managed. There were quantities of tanks, for example, 
camouflaged mostly with netting, stationed under tlie 
trees in the market square. Tliesc they were permitted 
to inspect, but they were only allowed to speak to certain 
selected members of the crews. This restriction was not 
imposed openly — ^in fact, an ordinary person would not 
have realised that there had been any discrimination. , 
Joumah'sts, however, are not easily deceived. TJiey' 
seem to know at once when they are being shown some- 
thing which they are expected to describe and at once- 
decide to look elsewhere. 

We saw nothing at Vitry Ic Francois, to suggest panic 
or confusion. The bronze-faced crews of the tanks were 
alert and keen. They displayed, so far as I could judge, 
enthusiasm and confidence. • They spoke openly of the 
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German successes on the Meuse, but almost seemed to 
welcome them. 

“Now,” said one driver to me, “it will be a' war of 
movement. Tliat is where wc shall score,” and he 
slapped the side of his tank as he spoke, on which, I 
remember, the outline of a rhinoceros charging had. 
been stencilled in a very vivid manner by some artist 
who knew how to convey an impression of ponderous 
speed \vdth a few quick strokes of the brush. 

The journalists were soon busy noticing the things 
which they were not intended to see. So I drew one of 
the officers of the Deuxieme Bureau aside and asked for 
Commandant Machoux. He went in search of him and 
presently returned in the company of a middle-aged man 
with greying hair who drew himself up and saluted. 

“I understand,” I said, “that the Prime Minister is 
. here. . I have a message for him and have instructions 
to deliver it as soon as possible.” 

“Certainly,” he said. “I will arrange it %vith Mon- 
sieur Grosjean, his Chef de Cabinet. Come and drink 
a glass of vermouth in the popotte while I arrange it.” 

He led the way towards a chateau on the west side of 
the town. It was beautifully situated in its own grounds^ 
as the estate agents would say, and these were surrounded 
by a dilapidated wall which enclosed a park, small in 
extent and full of rank grass and bushes. A pair of iron 
gates stood in the middle of the wall. 'ITiese were 
guarded by sentries. The chateau itself was of the usual 
pattern, ■ ivith an ornamental stucco front and high- 
pitched grey-slated roofs. The ■windows of the princi- 
pal rooms on the ground floor were wide open and a 
stream of officers and orderlies was mo'ving about. 
Festoons of army telephone wres entered the building 
at various points, and from time to time I heard the 
Iiigh-pitchcd note of a wireless transmitter. 

My companion took me through a side door into a 
room which must have belonged in past time to the 
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housekeeper. Now it had been transformed into, the 
mess of the officers of tlie Deuxieme Bureau attached to 
G.<^.G. There was a table running down the middle 
of it, set for lunch. • There were flowers and napkins, 
some %vith rings round them and some tied with pieces 
of coloured ribbon. A bunch of officers was standing in 
front of an empty hearth and an orderly in slurt-sleeves 
was carrying round a tray with glasses. 

I had entered at a moment when they were evidently 
engaged in a discussion in wluch tliey apparently' did 
not wish me to join, for tliey broke it off and, as I took 
a glass from the tray, there was a slight air of constraint. 
I did not feel wholly at case witli tliem, pcrliaps because 
they were fighting men or close to the fighting line, 
while I was a mere civilian and, so far as they knew, up 
from Paris on a joy-ride. 

I drank the conventional toast, “A la tnctoire'* and 
conversed with tlicm for some time in a desultory manner. 
Tremendous cflTorts, I was assured, were being made to 
close the gap between Arras and Bapaumc. I ventured 
to talk about the imminence of 'Weygand’s counter- 
attack, and I had received the grave assent of a captain 
to my proposition that it would undoubtedly succeed 
when tlie middle-aged commandant ivho had brought 
me to the chateau returned and said that Grosjean was 
waiting to see me. 

We crossed a hall paved with wlxitc and red tiles and 
climbed a broad shallow staircase to the first floor, where 
a sentry in front of a pair of double doors stood to.attcn- 
tion. We passed the double doors, and I found myself 
in a small room with a flamboyant Chinese wallpaper 
depicting lovers walking over bridges or feeding birds in 
tlic midst of an exotic Cliincse landscape.. The room 
was severely bare, except for wooden boards laid on 
trestles on which were numerous papers in wire baskets. 
In one corner a soldier 'sat at a typewriter. Grosjean 
stood by tlic single window. He was tall, thin, and 
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dean-shaven, and he was wearing a curious kind of 
scmi-rhilitary costume which consisted, among other 
, things, of riding breeches, gaiters, and brown ankle boots 
of startlingly vivid hue. I had not' yet met him in Paris, 
I but I knew, of course, that he was the Chef de Cabinet 
of the Prime Minister. His post might be described as 
similar to that of the prindpal private secretary of an 
English Premier. 

The Commandant from the Deuxieme Bureau saluted. 

“Monsieur Orford from Paris,” he said, and \rith- 
drew. 

Grosjean stepped forward and held out his hand. It 
was limp and fleshless to the touch. He made a slight 
motion with his head, at which the soldier seated at the 
typewriter rose without a word and followed my late 
companion from the room. Grosjean came at once to 
the point. 

“You wish to see the Prime Minister?” he said. 

I bowed. 

“If you please,” I answered. “I have a message for 
him.” 

“From whom?” 

“From General R^hmy.” 

Grosjean’s thin black eyebrows ciu-vcd upwards for a 
moment. 

“Indeed?” he said. “From General Rehmy. I 
understood that you were a member of tlte British 
Embassy.” 

“Not exactly,” I answered. “I act as liaison officer 
between the Embassy and your Ministry of Information. 
My business wth the Prime Minister is not Embassy 
business.” 

He nodded. 

“I see,” he said. “Unfortunately the Prime Minister 
is exceedingly busy. Is your message urgent?” 

“Most urgent,” I answered, “but I shall not keep him 
long — only a few minutes. Tlic message is in writing. 
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I have merely, to sec that he receives it and bear witness 
to its origin.” 

“Admirable. Perhaps you will give me the, paper. 

It would save time.*’ 

. I- hesitated a moment. But Grosjean was presumably 
a man from whom no secrets were hidden. So I put my 
hand into my breast pocket and pulled out a copy of 
what I had \vrittcn in the early hours of the morning. 

“You will forgive me, Monsieiur,” said Grosjean, 
politely as he took the paper from its sealed envelope, 
“if I read this.” 

“Of course,” I said. 

He read through rapidly what I had witten, while I 
stared out of the window. Now and then a despatch , 
rider on a motor-cycle would dash up in a doud of dust. 

I was still looking out of the window when Grosjean^ 
cleared his throat and I turned towards him, 

“This is a very grave and important matter,” he smd. 
“But i^ it really necessary for you to see the : Prime 
Minister? Why not leave the paper with me?” ■, > 

“My instructions were to deliver the message in 
person.” 

Grosjean nodded. 

“Then you must certainly sec the Prime Minister. 
Would you be good enough to svait for a moment?” 

“Certainly,” I answered. 

He left the room. I waited for perhaps ten minutes. 
Then he reappeared. 

“The Prime Minister will see you,” he said.' “ Please 
come this wny.” 

As I turned from the window to follow Grosjean from 
the room, I had a swift, overwhelming sense of the 
unreality of my. mission. I had been looking forth upon ' 
the ordered bustle of the town, the helmeted soldiers in 
their blue or khaki uniforms, the sentries nmrching up 
and down in that careless manner tvhich concealed great 
vigilance. Surely things were far from desperate. ‘ ’ Here 
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were men on the job, at grips with the enemy. Paris, 
with its rumours and jitterbugs and its intriguing ofHciak, 
belonged to another world. 

Grosjean had opened a door and stood beckoning. He 
stood aside to allow me to pass through into a -ivide lofty 
dra%ving-room, still partially furnished •with some good 
old pieces left behind by the owner, supplemented in- 
congruously enough by hard wooden chairs collected 
from any\vherc and the inc^vitablc large table. This one 
tvas spread •with maps in which many pins were sticking. 
Above the mantelpiece •was a piece of tapestry in which 
a faded goddess, armed with spear and shield, rode in a 
triumphal car dra^wn by unicorns over a stricken field. 
The room was very hot, for the window were shut. It 
\vas empty and, between two •ivindow, stood an ornate 
table, an affair of buhl elaborately inlaid and neatly 
arranged -with a virgin blotting-pad, pen, ink, a box of 
cigarettes, an ash-tray, and a large automatic lighter. 
Of Glemcntin there was no sign. 

“He will be here in a moment,” said Grosjean in my 
ear. “He is just coming back from an inspection. 
That tvill be his car.” 

Two musical notes had sounded on a horn in the 
coiutyard below. Two minutes later Glemcntin entered 
the room. He advanced to\vards me tightly, stepping on 
the balls of his feet. The round face, with its two chins, 
familiar from a hundred pictmes on the screen and in 
the Press, -was paler than I had expected, and there were 
dark pouches beneath his shrewd bro^vn eyes. His hands 
were never still for a moment, but were constantly play- 
ing witli the lapels of the curious double-breasted coat 
that he \vas wearing, every button of which •was doing 
its full duty. Like his Ghcf dc Gabinet, he wore a loose 
pair of riding breeches, gaiters, and black boots. These 
were very dusty. He looked at me for a moment, but, 
before he could speak, Grosjean had intervened. 

“Tliis, Monsieur le President,” he said, “is hfr. 
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Orford, from Paris. He is the British liaison officer 
wth our Ministry of Information.” 

“Much honoured. Monsieur le Pr&ident,” I said, 
boNving over his hand, which fluttered in my grasp like a 
bird and was quickly wthdrawn. As I spoke, a buzzer 
sounded sharply in the room next door, 

“Sit down, Mr. Orford,” said Clementin in a curiously 
husky voice. “I’m afraid I can’t give you long, but I 
understand your business is urgent.” 

“It can certainly be described as such,” I answered, 
sitting obediently on a hard chair drawn up dose to his 
own desk, at which he, too, had seated himself. "But 
my message is in writing. I left the paper tvith your 
Chef de Cabinet.” 

Here I glanced round and saw that Crosjean ^vas no 
longer in the room. But the door, I noticed, was open. 

“Yes,” said Clementin. “Where is Crosjean?” 

He put his hand out to a row of buttons on the 
desk, but, before he could ring, Crosjean appeared in 
the open doorsvay. He went straight up to Clementin, 
bent over the desk, and said something I could not 
catch. 

“Immediatdy?” said Clementin. 

“The matter is most pressing, Monsieur le President.” 

Clementin was already on his feet. He looked across 
at me. 

“Forgive me. Monsieur. . . 

“Monsieur Orford,” Crosjean prompted. 

“Monsieur Orford, I am afraid this is an extremely 
urgent matter. You must forgive me if I ask you to 
\vait.” 

"Of course, Monsieur le Pr&ident,” I answered. 

Crosjean was already leading me from the room. - A 
figure in the uniform of a French Ceneral had entered 
briskly. I recognised Ceneral Weygand. His face was 
grave. 

, . I kicked my heels in the ante-room for the better part 
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of an hour. My only companion was the soldier typist, 
who rattled away industriously at his keys and paid me 
no attention whatever. It was beginning to grow late, 
long past the usual luncheon hour of the French, %vhen 
the door opened again. Grosjean was full of apologies. 

“Monsieur le President,” he said, “has had to leave 
the chateau, but he has asked that you should follow 
him. He has gone farther up the line.” 

“He has not yet had time to read what I gave you, I 
suppose?” 

Grosjean shook his head. 

“Not yet. But he will certainly have time to read it 
before he sees you. That \vill make it quicker for you 
both. Of course you have had no lunch? That we 
can remedy.” 

He led me to a waiting staff car, which drove us a few 
hundred yards to the square. We entered a little 
restaurant and shared an omelette. Grosjean svas very 
affable. We talked, I remember, about the plays of 
Jean Giraudoux, whom we equally admired. 

At the end of about twenty minutes Grosjean rose. 

“Now you must be going, Monsieur,” he said. “The 
car is at your disposal and, when you have finished your 
business, it will take you back to Paris.” 

“I am sorry to give you all this trouble,” I began, but 
he waved his hand. 

“Your mission to his Excellency is of great impor- 
tance,” he answered gravely. 

Outside, with the open car, weis a young ojficier 
d’ordonnance from General Headquarters. He saluted 
smartly and motioned me to get in first. I sat back in 
the sunsliine. The car made off at great speed to the 
north-west. We had to slow doNvn very soon, however, 
for the roads, in addition to military transport — ^lincs of 
lorries for the most part with here and there a mobile 
gun tractor — ^were cumbered tvith a very different kind 
of traffic proceeding in the opposite direction. These 
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were the first refugees ! had seen-grey-faced peoplci 
vtvy silent and seeming to be driven forward by an in- 
visible hand which pushed them straight ahead, looking 
neither to right nor left. Many were in motor-cars, old 
Gitroens and Renaults, piled with strange assortments of 
household goods with a child tucked here and there 
among bedding and pots and pans. . Whenever they 
stopped, which was very frequently, those on foot, who 
were leading their beasts, sat down. 

Little details I remember clearly enough. One equip- 
age consisted of a huge, old-fashioned cart tvxth high 
wooden wheels that tiumed slowly upon strident axles. 
It was drawn by three rhagnificent Perchcron horses, 
harnessed with rope one behind the other, and driven 
by an old man with a bloody bandage across his forehead 
and his left arm thrust' into the opening of his brown- 
braided coat. - Then there was a woman tvith a boy of 
six standing beside her. She was carrying two suitcases 
joined by a piece of . clothes-line slung over- her thin 
shoulders. Her eyes were deep in their sockets and the 
sweat and tears smeared the dust on her checks. I made 
to speak to her, for the car was stationary. in one of the. 
numerous traffic blocks, but was restrained by the young 
officer at my side. 

“It is no good,” he said; “nothing can be done.” 

“Money,” I muttered. 

“ She cannot eat it,” was his answer. 

My last impression was of a Red Cross Ambulance car 
ptiUed out from the road into a field. Two men in 
shirt-sleeves were blotting out the red crosses with some 
dark-green paint. One of them turned his head as we 
went past at a walking pace; I ■ had never met him 
personally, but I recognised the face. It was Eichard 
Williams, the American film star. I heard him say as 
we passed, in the accents of Boston, evidently conclud- 
ing an argument with Iris companion: “It’s the kids 
who get me dorvn, arid that last bunch, peppered and 
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slashed way back in the road this morning, made me 
feel not so tough, as I reckoned,” 

The country over which we were moving \vas wide 
and open. Great fields rolled away .on either side of 
the road, alternating with chalk dowms. We were 
approaching the Montagne de France, of which the key 
town is Rheims, through which we passed at about 
three in the afternoon. Barring one or two houses des- 
troyed by bombs, the city was intact. The magnificent 
cathedral stood foursquare in the sunlighL 

The mood and bearing of the young lieutenaht by my 
side filled me with a strange foreboding. There was no 
fear in him. Indeed, on the solitary occasion when a 
German plane swooped down on the road out of the 
sun, and we took to the ditch by the side of the road as 
it strafed the column, fortunately without any effect, he 
■ showed himself to be cool, collected, almost indifferent. 
Nor did he seem either tired or despondent. But there 
was no life or spring in him. His spirit was stale and 
he lacked faith. He was like one of Mr. Ford’s workers 
who has turned the same nut 40,000 times a week. He 
seemed ready to face the worst, already convinced that 
the worst would happen. When I talked to him of the 
counter-attack which Weygand was expected to deliver, 
he looked at me without speaking for a moment, and 
then said: 

“Ca sera ierriblemeni dur” 

“A stiff job,” I agreed. “But so it ^vas twenty years 
ago when I was a soldier in this part of the world. Yet 
the Boche didn’t get a-way wth it then and won’t get 
a^vay with it now.” 

He looked at-me again and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Vous croyez?” he said. 

Two anc( a half hours’ drive brought us eventually to 
the outskirts of a small town. Here it was evident that 
a battle was in progress. A battery of French field 
howatzers was in position at the side of the road. The 
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men in their shirt-sleeves were firing the guns as fast as 
they could serve them. The noise was deafening. It 
drowned the sound of the shells and bombs which were 
beginning to burst uncomfortably close. 

The Germans were bombing the place as we arrived, 
and I saw the houses crumbling under the orange ex- 
plosions. What I did not see were any British or French 
fighters. The Boche planes were having it all their own 
way. 

We turned off tlie road, and presently reached another 
chateau, built, like the first, of stone and stucco, but 
smaller and surrounded by trees. This, I decided, must 
be the headquarters of the Divisional General. Clemen- 
tin was evidently determined to get as near to the front 
line as he possibly could. 

“This way,” said the lieutenant as wc left the car. 

He led me past two sentries to a small room on the 
ground floor. It contained two dilapidated arm-chairs, 
an old carpet, and a large portrait in oils of an ecclesiastic 
of the seventeenth century. 

“Wait here, Monsieur,” he said. 

It was a hot summer day. There was no glass in the 
solitary window of the room where I was sitting. It 
had been blown out though a stout iron grille covering 
the window was still in place. 

I %\’aited an hour. Then, growing impatient, I w-alked 
across the room, intending to find out what was happening. 

I put my hand on the door. 

It was locked. 
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JERRY INTERVENES 

The door -was stout and did not yield. I shouted “Hi” 
and then “ Il-y-a-quelqu'un?” But there was no answer. 
My shouting had no effect, and, after a moment or two, 
I went back, flung myself into the lesser dilapidated of 
the chairs, and began to think. 

Had the key been turned upon me carelessly, or v.^ I 
indeed, a prisoner? And if I were a prisoner, was it by 
order of Glementin or of someone who was determined to 
prevent me from fulfilling my mission? But Glementin 
already had my record of the conversation at the Groix 
Gatalan? So, at least, Grosjean had informed me. 

Suppose, however, that Grosjean himself were a traitor? 
I was beginning to prefer that honest, old-fashioned 
term to describe the defeatists and members of the fifth 
column who had been the ruin of Norway and Holland 
and were also now active in Belgium and in France. 

Gertain vague fears, so vague indeed that I have not 
luthcrto mentioned them, came crowding in upon me. 
There had been, for example, that furniture van which 
had demolished the car of Jules and cut short his in- 
quiries on the night of the dinner-party. I recalled the 
face of the driver. He had shown no fear or dismay. 
His features had worn the expression of a man who had 
successfully completed a job of work. Was I to be 
another job of work for somebody? 

But tliese were tactics of the underworld. Glementin 
lumself could not be a party to such proceedings. Did 
Glementin, however, know anything of my vital errand? 
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I had seen him only for a moment. I had told him 
nothing and I had given my record of the Privet con- 
spiracy to Grosjean, who had read it in my presence. 
Had he passed it on to Ins chief? 

My fiKt reaction of indignation and alarm gave 
place to anger. I ^vas, I decided, the victim of a plot. 
These men intended to keep my mouth shut. But if 
that were the case, why had they brought me all the 
way up to the battle front in the train of the Prime 
Minister? 

I had readied this stage in my reflections when I heard 
tlic key tium in the lock. The door opened and a man 
entered. It was Vespasien Privet. 

He isas in dvilian dothes, over which he wore a 
light fawn-coloured overcoat with a belt. He greeted 
me ivith a dazzling smile, in which there ivas no 
cordiality. 

“You have been kept tvaiting,” he said. “I am so 
sorry.” 

“It is of no consequence,” I responded. 

To lose my temper, I dedded, would be fatal. At 
all costs I must keep cool. We stood a moment fadng 
each other. Then Privet ivaved me back to my 
diair. 

“Let us sit down,” he said. “I want to talk to you, 
Mr. Orford.” 

“Tlie Prime Minister,” I began. 

“Still not available. I’m afeid,” answered Privet 
smootlily. “You have no idea how busy he is.” 

I sat doiTO. My lips were dry. There was another 
silence. Ewdcntly Privet ivas at a loss. Yet he hdd 
all the cards. He put his hand .out suddenly. In it 
Mns a gold dgarette-case. 

“Will you smoke?” he asked. 

I took one of his cigarettes. They were fat and vulgar, 
like the case, and faintly scented. I fumbled in my 
pocket for a match, but he forestalled me with a lighter. 
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“You are liaison officer, are you not, with the Ministry 
of Information?” he said. 

“I am.” 

“That means,” he said quietly, “that you •will soon 
have to do "with me.” 

I knew, of course, that he hoped to supplant Frisson, 
but did he know that I knew it? I said nothing and 
looked for him to continue. 

“Yes,” went on Vespasien Privet, speaking wth a 
quiet geniality, “ I am shortly to take Monsieur Frisson’s 
place. We shall soon have the pleasure of working 
together.” 

“I am much honoured,” I said. 

“We shall both have plenty of work to do,” went on 
Privet with a gracious wave of the hand. “ I am, you 
know, a journalist by profession.” 

“Of course,” I answered. “I know your papers 
well.” 

“I am a man of quick decisions,” continued Privet 
“I shall make considerable alterations when I take 
charge at the MHnistry. I disapprove of decentral- 
isation. I contemplate handling most of the work 
myself. And you shall have access to me at all 
times.” 

“That is most good of- you,” I answered. I had 
already the entry to Monsieur Frisson.” 

“I know. But Frisson’s methods differ greatly from 
mine.” 

“I shall hope to be of service,” I answered. 

“We shaU, I hope, be of service to one anotlicr, lie 

responded. . . j j 

There was another silence. Then Privet a c . 

“What I tell you, of course, is for the moment between 
ourselves.” 

Again he relapsed into silence. 

. His white, intelligent, ruthless face gave me no due to 
his thoughts. But his silences were significant. He did 
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not know yet what to make of me and was therefore 
tmcertain how to handle the situation. 

“May I ask when you are going to take over?” I said 
at last. . . ■ 

“ In a day or two. It is not yet finally settled.” . 

He turned his face towards me with a sudden jerk. 

“You came up the line with the British journalists?” 
he said. 

“I did.” 

“You left them behind at Vitry?” 

“I did.” 

“You wanted to see the Prime Minister?” 

“That is so.” 

“Your mission to the Prime Minister had nothing to 
do %vith the journalists, I take it?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“You had other busjness wth him?” 

He looked me very squarely in the face. 

“You are not only British liaison officer beUveen the 
British Embassy and the Ministry?” he continued. 

“That is my official position.” 

“But you have other relations? With the Deuxilme 
Bureau, for example?” 

I assumed an air of candour. 

“That is so, Monsieur Privet. In point of fact, I 
came to Vitry Ic Fran9ois wth what I understood to be 
an urgent communication to the Prime Minister from 
the head of the Deuxime Bureau” 

“General R^hmy?” he said. 

I nodded. 

“You know him ^velI?” 

“ I have only met him tsvice.” 

“And he asked you to convey a message to the Prime 
Minister?” ^ 

I hesitated. 

I am in tlic confidence of General Rdhmy, I can 
assure you,” Privet continued. 
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“The message vrnicb. I \vss to cdhtr to the Ihune 
Minister.” I said, *'v.-£s a \\Titten one.” 

“.4aid you do not knov.* the purport of tlic lucssngc?” 

“It vrzs in a sealed en%'eIope,” 

“Forgive me, but that does not really atms-cr my 
question.” 

' “No, Monsieur Privet. I do not know what A\*as 
contained in the message.” 

He had seen the message, I felt sure. Otherwise them 
was no way of accounting for liis presence and for the 
fact that I had been locked up for an hour. 15ut I had 
not signed my record of the interview between Privet, 
Madame Bertrand and Marshal Villebois. There \vas 
accordingly nothing on paper to idcndl)' me personally 
as the author. Blank ignorance must be my cue. Privet 
must be convinced that I was in no \vay dangerous. 

I had not, I remembered, given myself away to Gros- 
jean. To him I had merely said that I was the bearer 
of a written message which I had been instructed to 
hand personally to the Prime Minister. 

“I tvill tell you exactly what happened,” I continued, 
“general Rdhmy knew I was going up with the journal- 
ists' to Vitry le Francois. His dcparlmcnl, as you know, 
deals, among other tilings, with the arr.'ingcmentM made 
for journalists. That, of course, is how I lirsl eanu^ into 
contact with General Rdhmy. Things, you understand, 
have not been working very smoothly so far its tlie I'in/!;- 
lish journalists arc concerned, no I lluniglit it best, as 
soon as I took on this job, to go ntraiglu to the f'ouulaiii 
head. Itis always better, I think, to deal direct with the 
heads of departments if one can. Yon Jriiow, sir, wlial 
journalists arc like. To them nev/s is everythin/^, and 
they haven’t been getting much of it lately. It, w<is in 
the hope of making things cJisier for llierri tiiat f v/eiil to 
General Rdhmy, and it v/as on Iiir. sig^gcslloii that J 
accompanied the joumalists to-day.” 

“And then?” 
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“He asked me, since I was going to Vitry, to be good 
enough ta take an envelope to the Prime Minister. -He 
said it svas important.” 

. “And did you hand over the envelope?” 

“ I handed it to the Prime Minister’s Chef de Cabinet,” 

I said, “but at the same time I felt I ought to see die , 
Prime Minister just to explain matters.”. 

“To explain what?” said Privet sharply. 

“How it was that I came to be carrying the mes- 
sage. General R6hmy had told me that Monsieur 
Clementin would want to be well assured of my bona 
fides.” 

“So you felt it necessary to foUow him to this place?” 

“Precisely. But, as you know,'! have not yet seen 
him.” 

“No, You have not yet seen him.” 

This seemed a good moment to take the offensive, 

“And I have been kept %vaiting an hour,” I addedi 

“The Prime Minister, as I have said, is a busy man,” 
repeated Privet. 

“I don’t complain of that sir, but it seems strange 
that I should have been kept \vaiting in a locked 
room.” 

I stared very straight at him as I spoke. He hesitated 
for a fraction of a second. 

“There must be some mistake,” he said at last. “I 
will make inquiries and see that a suitable apology is 
made,” 

He rose to his feet. 

“Well,” he said, “I must be going. You will not 
now have long to wait, I am sure.” 

He paused. 

“Will you, Monsieur Orford, do me the honour of 
lunching %vith me soon?” 

I shall be delighted,” I said, also on my feet. 

Waves of relief were bursting over me, I had survived 
tlie interview with credit. I had, in fact, done pretty 
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“You have no right to those papers,” I retorted. 
“They are addressed to the Prime Minister, not to. you. 
I demand their return.” 

He looked at me a moment. Then, very dcliherately, 
he folded the sheets and thrust them back into his 
pocket. 

“Here is your engagement book, Mr. Orford. I 
apologise for my little stratagem. But I had to be sure 
whether you were quite as innocent as you professed to 
be. I never make the mistake of believing an English- 
man to be as stupid as he looks.” 

He shook his head. A. moiunful note crept into .his 
voice. 

“You English,” he sighed. “You arc so .different 
from us. Ours is a strange alliance. Our enemies say 
it is oU and water. Sometimes I am almost persuaded 
that they are right. You do not imderstand our French 
politics, Mr. Orford. Not even the Englishmen who . 
have passed all their lives in our country can hope to do 
that. There are wheels within wheels — ^permutations 
and combinations which they can never hope to unravel.” 

He paused. 

“But at least,” he continued, “you understand our 
politics well enough to realise that by revealing what you 
know of my relations %vith Madame Bertrand and 
Marshal Villebois you might very possibly ruin my credit 
with Monsieur Clementin just as the time when I need 
it most.” 

I looked at him steadily. 

“So what?” I said. 

He did not answer immediately, but looked thoughit- 
ully at the sheets in his hand. 

“Tills, I take it, is the only copy?” he said. 

My heart jumped at his words. 

“Yes.” 

The lie was prompt. It was obviously unnecessary to 

'.t Privet know that another copy, Granby’s copy, was 
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by now in London in the hands of the British Prime 
Minister. 

“This, in fact, is the only record in existence of the 
interview at the Croix Catalan.” 

“That is so.” 

“But you could always write another, could you not, 
Mr. Orford? That is what you are thinking? ” 

“It would, of course, be possible.” 

I stood apparently at ease, but I did not like the look 
of him. I decided that he had cold eyes and a cruel 
mouth. 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Orford,” he said riowly, “that you 
will never have the opportunity.” 

I shrugged my ^shoulders. 

“My dear, sir,” I protested, “you can’t keep me 
deprived indefinitely of pen, pencil, and paper.” 

“No, I can’t do that.” 

“Nor, presumably, can you arrange to have me 
assassinated on the doorstep.” < 

“No, Monsieur. Nothing so melodramatic or in- 
effective. You will be brought before a comt martial 
Mr. Orford, and charged <is a spy. You are far up in 
the for^va^d zone, wthin a mile or two of the fighting 
line, andjoa are in civilian dress” 

“I ■was brought here in a staff car,” I began. 

“Indeed,” he said. “And how will you prove it?” 

“The officer . . .” 

“The officer v/ho brought you has already returned 
to Vitry le Fran9ois and the driver wth him.” 

“.The court -will order them back as a result of my 
statement.” ^ 

Privet shook his head. 

The court before which you ■mil appear will do no 
such thing,” he answered, “not when my witnesses have 
been heard.” 

But there is Monsieur Clementin,” I said. “I shall 
demand to see him.” 
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“Monsiciir Glcmcntin is still at Vitry Ic Frangois— a 
fact which will make it all the more difficult for you to 
explain how you come to be here.” 

“My credentiab,” 

“You have no credentials. My servants will see to 
that.” 

I forced a gallant smile. 

"You seem to have thought of every tlung, Monsieur.” 

“Everything.” 

“But you are playing a dangerous game.” 

“Thank you, Orford, You admire my courage.” 

He reached out his hand, as he spoke, for the engage- 
ment book which he had dropped on the table, but 
paused suddenly in the act of retrieving it A low, 
menacing sound had crept into the room and the hang- 
ing ciy'stals on the chandelier above our heads tinkled 
softly. The noise grew in volume. It swelled suddenly 
into a dreadful roar. 

Privet stood with tlic engagement book in his hand. 
He had gone white as a sheet His eyes were staring and 
the pupils dilated. The muscles on his neck were 
wrinkled and across his forehead ran tiny furrows. 
Suddenly he threw out his arms and flung himself to 
the ground. ■ 

I stared at him in amazement. I had never seen 
so complete an exhibition of abrupt, overwhelming 
terror. 

Then I realised that I was standing too near the open 
window for comfort. This was going to be one of those 
raids I had heard so much about. The Hun rvas dive- 
bombing above the chateau. . 

I moved quickly from the rvindow. 

As I did so, there came a final roar, a screaming and 
whistling, and then an explosion which shook the walls. 
Plaster flaked from the ceiling, and a tornado seemed to 
be loose in the room. Then the noise faded out quickly. 

I had instinctively covered my face svith my hands. 
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When I looked about again, Privet was sitting up on the 
floor. He sprang to his feet and moved quickly to the 
door. I darted forward instinctively to haul him back, 
but, before I could reach him, he had passed from the 
room. T 

The door slanamed violently behind him and tlie key 
was turned in the lock. 
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I STOOD a moment staring at the painted panels. Then 
I waited slowly back . to the window, dragged up one of 
the chairs, sat do\vn and, staring out between the bars, 
tried to think. 

Not that there was anything much to think about, I 
was to be court martialled, and I should almost certainly 
be shot. It was quite a simple situation. 

I knew full well how ruthless the French could be in 
war-time. The men who tried me would have had their 
orders. Either they would shoot me to please Privet,, 
who was a power in the land. Or, as good patriots, 
they would accept the eiddence and hasten to rid the 
world of a suspected enemy of France, 

The noise of battle outside ebbed and flowed. Once 
the chateau %vas heavily shaken by a dull explosion not 
far away. But though the battle was so close to me, it 
seemed somehow remote, something of which I was not 
emotionally aware. What is a battle more or less to a 
man whose days in any case are numbered? 

I rose from my chair, intending to beat upon tlie door 
and summon Privet if I could. Half-way across the 
room I trod on something, and, looking doivn, perceived 
that it was Privet’s engagement book. 

He had meant to secure it just as the German , dive- 
bomber had begun to do its stuff, but, in the extremity 
of his terror, had forgotten aU about it, I bent down 
and slipped it into the side pocket of my coal. 

Then I fell upon the door and kicked it heartily. 

It suddenly opened to disclose a French orderly in an 
ill-fitting suit of khaH and svith one of those strange 
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forage caps on his head which look like a child’s dra^v- 
ing of a bishop’s mitre. In Iiis hands ^\'as tlic lid of a 
wooden crate, on wliich stood a plate of soup, a hunk of 
army bread, and a small bottle of red \\inc. Behind him 
stood Uvo poilns with fixed bayonets and steel helmets. 

“Your supper, prisoner,” .said one of tliem. 

The orderly entered Ae room and set doivn tlie lid of 
the crate on the floor. 

“I wish to speak to Monsiem* Vespasien Privet,” I 
said. “It is very urgent.” 

“That is impossible,” said the orderly. 

“I insist.” 

“Monsieur Privet left in his car twenty minutes ago.” 

“Then I must speak to him on the telephone.” 

“That, too, is impossible. He is on liis way to Paris.” 

“Then I will telephone to Paris.” 

“Quite unnecessary,” said the orderly. “Monsieur 
Privet has left a written statement. It will be con- 
sidered by tlie court martial, with anything you may 
have to say in your defence.” 

“But look here,” I protested. 

“Enough,” said the orderly, and followed the two 
poilus from the room. 

I sat down to supper. The wine was the rough red 
pinot issued to the French troops, harsh but seemingly 
sound. The soup was of the nature of a thin stew. 
The bread v/as stale. 

I began to rehearse what I should say to the court 
martial and, when I had finished eating, sat hack in the 
chair and closed my eyes in an endeavour to compose 
my mind to the task. 

All \vas now quiet on the battle front. In the absence 
of other noises, my attention v/as roused 1/y a soft thud, 
follov.'cd by a rustic. It came from the direction of the 
inndow beside v/hich I v/as sitting. I opened my eye.*;, 
thinking for one happy moment that someone outside 
■'^■as trjdng to attract my attention. 
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On the sill stood or rather lay a pigeon.. I rose from 
my chair. As I did so, a black form landed upon the 
ledge. A frightened sound burst from the pigeon, a sort 
of strangled coo. I thrust my hand through the bars. 
A lean cat had seized the bird in its front paws.' I cuffed 
the animal soundly and it released the pigeon with an 
angry scream. ... 

The bird trembled between my fingers as I drew it 
into the room, but it made no effort to escape. Its 
feathers had 'been ruffled, but, as far as I could tell, it 
had suffered no serious injmry. Indeed, as I exanmed 
the bird, it began to flap its wings. 

Attached to its left leg was a small metal cylinder. I . 
turned the cylinder to^vards the light and looked at it 
more closely. Stamped on the metal in very small 
letters and numerals I could just read the inscription: 
PAR.6772. 

It tvas the number of tire pigeon loft rvhich 1 had seen 
earlier in tlie day at Vitry Ic Francois. 

I dctaclied the cylinder and forced it open. There 
was a tiny slip of semi-transparent paper inside it which 
I did not disturb, for tlierc •was still room for anotlicr 
message. 

The bird -was now becoming restive. Evidently it had 
taken shelter or fallen on the ledge, temporarily stimncd 
by the shell-fire or bombing. i 

I tore a sheet of paper from my engagement book and 
%vrote in French: ^ , 

"Telephone immediately General Rihmy Chef DeuxUme 
Bureau Orford at Divisional Headquarters htmdred kilo^ 
metres J/orth-west Vitry le Frangois accused of espionage.' 
Requires immediate assistance." . 

Underneath tire message I wote "Very Urgent. 
Priority." 

I rolled up the paper, pushed it into the cylinder, 
and clipped the cylinder itself to the bird’s leg. Then 
I approached the window and looked out. The cat 
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v/as not to be seen. Outside \\’as the derelict garden of 
the chateau, pocked with shell or bomb craters. 

I pushed the bird between the bars and released it 
gently. It stood a moment on my hand, its little pink 
cla\s's clutching at the base of my fingers. I thought it 
was going to refuse to fly away, but it shook its wngs 
and in a second was in tlie air. I saw it wheel upwards 
and then disappear, travelling fast towards the south. 

I went back to my chair. Would my message get 
through? And would its recipient have tlic sense to 
act at once ? I knew nothing about the habits of homing 
pigeons or of the persons who looked after tlicm. Specu- 
lation, tlicrcfore, was idle. 

Tw'o hours later, when the dusk had deepened almost 
to night outside, the door was once more thrust open. It 
admitted a file of men •witli rifles and bayonets in charge 
of a non-commissioned ofliccr. I fell in bct-wccn them 
and tvas marched off. We went dotvn a corridor, turned 
twice to the right, and passed through anotlier door. 

I found myself standing immediately in front of a 
table, behind which sat tlircc French oflicers. Tlic man 
in the middle wore tlie five stripes of a colonel. He tsas. 
flanked by a major and a captain. 

“Prisoner, halt." 

I halted. 

“Your name?” 

“I protest. Messieurs. Tiiis procedure is entirely 
irregular. I demand . . 

The colonel raised his head and looked at me. He 
had a lean, clean-shaven face. There were tlircc rows 
of ribbon on his left breast, including tlic British MiliUiry 
Cross. , 

“I demand," I finished, "to speak with the officer 
commanding Uiis division.” 

“Your protest is noted,” s.ald the colonel, “but your 
demand is refused and the court is now open. You arc 
charged under Chapter 14, Article 421, Sub-section B of 
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the Code With, being, as a . civilian, in an army 

zone without a permit. Your name?”' ” . 

“John Qrford, British subject, at present on a mission 
to His Excellency Monsieur Glemcntin, Prime Minister 
of France.” 

“How do you come to be here?” 

“I was brought here by a French officer in a staff 
car.” 

“For what purpose?” 

“To carry out my mission and to see Monsieur 
Glementin.” . 

“Monsieur Glementin is not within a hundred Idlo- 
metres of this place.” 

“Then I was misinformed.” 

“By whom?” 

“By a gentleman at Vitry le Fran9ois.” 

I hesitated to mention Grosjean. My story had some- 
how to be credible. The colonel looked me up and 
dow. 

“In fact,” he said, “you have been the victim of a 
fantastic conspiracy, to which the Prime Minister’s con- 
fidential secretary is a party. You see. Monsieur, we 
have been informed in advance of the preposterous 
nature of your defence. We have Monsiemr Privet’s 
signed deposition. You were challenged and picked up 
■on the road as he was passing in his car and you made 
to him a series of absurd statements and claims. Do not . 
repeat them here. Our time is short.” 

I shall never know whether the colonel was an honest 
man. I was finding it increasingly difficult as the days 
went by to distinguish, in the tragedy to which France 
was moving, between honest error and deliberate bad 
faith. Tlic colonel had, in any case, made up his mind. 
Privet had warned him in advance against my story, and 
I should be losing ray breath in trying to convince him 
that Privet was not to be trusted. 

Nevertheless, I continued to argue my case for over 
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an hour. I do not propose to describe the scene in 
detail. Believe it or not, most of tlic time ^^•as spent by 
the. court, not in considering the evidence, but in dis- 
cussing points of military law, one of my judges who 
knew something of the relevant procedure complaining 
of certain irregularities to which he evidently attached 
considerably more importance than the possibility of 
condemning an innocent man to death. 

In due course tire President declared : 

“The court will irow consider its verdict.” 

I was taken from the room and ordered to wait in the 
passage outside. But not for long. Within five minutes 
I was standing again in front of my judges. All three of 
them were on their feet. Tire colonel read from a paper 
wliich he held in his hand: 

“Accused, you have been found guilty. The sentence 
of the court is death. Sentence will be carried out at 
dawn. Provost-Marshal, take away your prisoner.” 

I spent the next few hours, not in the room where I 
had hitherto been confined, but in one of tlic cellars of 
the chateau. It was empty except for three or four large 
barrels — herriquts, as the French call tlicm — long since 
emptied of their contents. I was put there for greater 
safety, against the hcavry bombing wliich was expected. 
It did not even strike me as odd that my gaolers should 
be so anxious to keep me alive in order that I might be 
shot at dawm. I had become too well aware that I was 
living in a mad world to find its minor insanities at all 
remarkable. After all, it is the duty of warders in a 
sane English community at peace to deliver their pri- 
soners safe and sound to the hangman. 

'File chateau was attacked three times in the course of 
the night, and a great dc.al of it, to judge by the noise 
and tremor which penetrated to my place of confinement 
among its foundations, seemed to h.avc fallen down. 

1 sat on the dirty floor, my bad: against one of the 
empty barrels, and tried to compose mv-sclf for death. 
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I did not find it an easy tlung to do. I felt no resigna- 
tion, no inclination to thoughts of heaven — only bitter 
rage at the prospect of quitting a world in which, for 
all its futility, I intensely desired to remain— at least 
until I had seen what was to come of the great adventure 
upon which all men of goodwill were now embarked of 
settling accounts, once for all, with Hitler and liis kind. 

I remember yielding at one bad moment to an attadt 
of craven panic. It seemed a fcaiful thing to die. 
Then I remembered Privet cowering from death during 
the first German raid on the chAtcau. I remembered, 
too, that men were dying all about me and hot shame 
drove aw.ay my terror, though somehow it seemed more 
dreadful to be killed, as it were inescapably and by 
appointment, a mere civilian, under a giolcsquc parody 
of the forms of law, than to take one's chance in battle 
or to face the common risks of tlic non-combatant in a 
total war. 

These and other thoughts went through my mind, 
mingled with recollections of childhood and of odd 
moments in my past when I had been supremely happy; 
pictures of Provence, lovely land of olives, sunshine, 
dusty houses tvitli yellow tiles, song, and the old Horatian 
view of life. I saw the great arches of the Pont du 
Card suspended from the high bluffs clothed in dwarf 
oak and roscmaiy where nightingales sing and young 
owls hoot to each other in the dark, the small fields and 
rivers of England, the wider rivers and fields of France, 
St. James's Street on a fine morning, Montparnasse upon 
an evening in Spring. 

Perhaps I fell into a troubled doze. I cannot be sure. 

A hand was shaking my shoulder and a voice ws 
saying : 

“It is time now. Courage.” 

A non-commissioned ofliccr, his bristly elfin, smeared 
with the dust "ivith which cvcrytliing was covered and 
wlfich blew about in a light cloud after every fresh 
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explosion, \s-2s leaning over me. I stumbled to my feet 
and nearly fell. 

“Hold the bastard up, Jean," said the non-commis- 
sioned officer to another of the same kind who had 
followed him into the cellar. “He can’t even face it 
. standing." 

I glanced at him, now thoroughly awake. 

“Can’t you sec?” I said -angrily. “My leg has gone 
to sleep.” 

“Put your hands behind your back," said the man 
gruffly. 

I did so. ' A strap \vas passed across my wrists and 
drawn tight. I moved stiffly towards the exit of the 
cellar, trying to keep in step with my escort on either 
side of me. We emerged through a large hole, in the 
midst of which were the broken pieces of the door 
through which I had been taken a few hours befpre, and 
so into the courtyard of the chateau. It was pitted with 
bomb craters and stresvn with bricks and tiles. The 
chateau itself looked as though a giant had hit it once 
or tnicc ivith a large mallet. The room where I had 
been confined while awaiting Privet had disappeared. 

“You ought to have left me there,” I said bitterly. 
“It would have saved you a lot of trouble.” 

My escort smd nothing, but continued to march across 
tlic courtyard. We picked our way through heaps of 
rubble, till I found myself standing in front of a stucco- 
faced wall formerly part, I think, of the stables. A 
dozen paces anny eight poilus stood in line, their riS^ 
in their Iiands. On the right of them \V2S a young 
infantiy^ lieutenant 

Halt, came the voice of the non-commissoned 
officer in charge. 

I halted. 

“Right turn.” 

I turned. The men on either sz-ze cf — 
briskly a^\■ay. 
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I was alone. 

Beyond the eight men whom I was now facing the 
country fell away, green and yellow and brown in the 
light of dawn, to the far horizon. 

“Firing squad, take aim.” 

The voice of the young lieutenant could only just be 
heard above the crash of a nearby explosion, but the 
rifles that went simultaneously to the eight shoulders 
were as steady as rocks. They were pointed at my 
breast. 

I felt suddenly the bitter mockery of iny position. 
Here was death striking at these men from tlie skies. 
Yet they must quietly go about tlieir business of killing 
me. 

The face of the young lieutenant was white and 
resolute. I drew a deep breath and shut my eyes. 

From somewhere a voice was shouting “Halt.” 

I opened my eyes. 

A figure was running and stumbling over the heaps 
of rubble towards tlie firing-party. It was small and 
wiry, wearing British battle-dress, with a British tin hat 
set rakishly upon its head and a British gas-mask at tlie 
alert position bumping on its chest. It passed between 
me and the levelled rifles. 

Beneath the tin hat, tense and smiling in the grey light, 
I saw the face of Granby. 
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He thrust an open sheet of paper beneath tlic face of 
the young lieutenanL 

“Read that, Lieutenant” I heard him say, “and 
kindly note the signature.” 

Tile lieutenant took the paper and began to read. I 
stood very still. The rifles were sdll levelled at my breast 
and might, if I moved, go off. I threw out my chest 
and took a deep breath. I had not cut such a bad 
figure after all. Here some ^^’andcring dust got into 
my nostrils and I sneezed violently. 

“It appears to be in order, man Colonel,'” the lieutenant 
svas saving. 

“It is certainly in order,” answered Granby, “unless 
you happen to have changed your Commandcr-in- 
Chief yet again in the night.” 

The lieutenant smiled grimly. 

“No,” he said. “Tlic name of General Weygand at 
the foot of an order is still good.” 

He folded tlie paper. 

“I must keep this,” he added. 

He ordered tlic squad to lower tlieir rifles. Tlicn he 
looked at me. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “my fclicitatioas. And no ill- 
feeling, I trust.” 

“None whatever,” I responded ivitli dignity. 

Tlic young man turned to Granby and saluted. He 
gave another order, and the firing squad marched away 
beside him as Granby came towards me. 

“Not a bad show, laddie,” he s.aid. 
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I fdt his hands at my wrists and heard^ voice muT' 
inuring behind my back; 

. ''He nothing common did nor mean 
Upon that memorable scene” 

A moment later I was free. 

“I can only infer that I looked considerably braver 
than I felt,” I responded. 

“It comes a bit hard at first,” said Granby cheerfully. 
“But one improves with practice. Next time you’ll face 
it feeling like a bridegroom and singing the Yeoman’s 
Wedding.” 

He looked quickly round the courtyard. ' 

“And now,” he added, “we had better be getting 
back before the Hun starts popping off again.” 

I fell into step beside him. We crossed the courtyard 
and turned to the left. A hundred yards away stood a 
British staff car, camouflaged and tvith a driver at the 
wheel. 

“There is a thermos %vith hot coffee in the car,” 
Granby was saying, and then suddenly, sharply; . 

"Down, John, flat.” 

I flung myself forward beside him and behind about 
two feet of rubble. A high screaming sound rent the 
air, and I saw a plane, mottled like the car, falling like 
a plummet from the sky. It flattened out not a couple 
of hundred feet up and perhaps three hundred yards 
away. Two small black objects were loosed from it. 
The whistling scream of their descent mingled with the 
roar of the plane’s engines as it zoomed up. Then 
came a flash and a sound louder than anything else, so 
loud that I thought my eardrums would split. 

I think I was knocked out for a moment. 

“Hell,” Granby Avas saying when I sat up again. 

He was looking at the car, or rather where the car 

lad last been seen and where there was nothing now 

)ut a large hole from which black smoke was poxuring. 
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I realised that I had seen a German dive-bomber in 
action. 

“Come on,” Granby said. 

I rose shakily to my feet and followed him at a run 
toivards a cluster of houses a few hundred yards a\ray. 

“Tlicre’s a lorry park over there,” he panted as he 
loped along. “We may be able to get transport” 

We reached the park, turned the corner of a house, 
and stopped dead. 

Ten yards away stood a large tank. 

Hardly had I set eyes upon tliis unwelcome apparition 
— ^for tank spelled “Boche” to me in capital letters — 
than my attention was drawn again to heaven. For in 
the sky, small but growing rapidly larger, eleven mach- 
ines were flying in a straight line. Suddenly they fell 
towards us, all together, as though jerked by a string. 
The rising sun glittered a moment on their wings. 
Half a dozen puffs of smoke appeared to right and IHt 
of them. Then tlicy suddenly flattened out of what 
seemed to me a vertical dive, all but two, which con- 
tinued their headlong course and crashed among the 
bombs which the others had let fall. The earth shook 
and quivered. Something, a shell or a bomb, I don’t 
know which, struck the house trventy yards away next 
to which the tank was standing. The wall collapsed 
in a shower of bricks and dust, •wliich rattled dowa on 
the tank — a French tank, as I no\v perceived, 

I stood motionless, 

“Come on,” shouted Granby again. 

I began to run once more. Granby’s quick eye had 
seen what I had failed to notice. Two men were Knng 
bcncatli the heap of bricla which a moment before liad 
formed the wall of a house, their heads twisted in dcatli 
under their tin hats, 

Tlicy liad cwdcntly been running to tlieir tank when 
tlic bombs had fallen. 

“In with you,” shouted Granby. 
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I scrambled over the caterpillar track of the tank and 
followed Granby through a small hole in the roof. . He 
brought the lid down on the hole with a clang. 

‘'Ever driven a tank?” he demanded. 

Of course not.” . 

“Then you’ll have to pull something and see what 
happens,” he responded. 

Eds hand was urgent on my shoulder, jamming me 
into a little padded seat. There were some levers to 
my right hand. A slit in front gave me a glimpse, 
hardly more, of the street of the town, of the houses 
standing on either side and of the tower of a church 
just visible beyond a huddle of roofs on the right. 

The street rvas empty, littered with glass and tiles, but 
the houses did not appear to be badly damaged. Ad- 
vertisements of Dubonnet, Quinina and Amer Picon 
enlivened the walls of a dusty little bistro a short way up 
on the left-hand side, in front of which was an iron 
table and two chairs, one of them overturned. 

My foot sought and found the clutch, as Granby, 
leaning over my shoulder, pulled a knob on my left 
and started the engine. With my right hand I rammed 
home what I took to be the gear lever. 

With a rattle and a roar we started off. and rumbled 
up the village street. Granby was now standing at my 
side and my head ^vas level with his waist. I could see 
the medal ribbons, including tire D.S.O., on his chest. 
His hands were upon the breech of a small quick-firing 
gun. 

“Turn her round,” he shouted as we rattled along. 

He pointed to a lever. 

“That controls the tracks, I think,” he added. 

I pushed it gingerly. 

We spun to the right, for I had thro\vn the right- 
hand track out of gear. This brought - us straddling 
across the street and, before I knew what had happened, 
there came a terrific crash as tlic nose of the tank hit 
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the window of a small grocery shop. I thrust out tiic 
clutch and we halted, the engine roaring behind me. 

“Back her down,” shouted Granby. 

I jammed in the gear lever to what I thought w-as 
reverse, letting in the clutch. We shot baclavards. In 
the middle of the street I was pushing tlic lever again, 
intending to swing the tank right round, when Granby 
.called out: 

“Full speed ahead.” ■ 

I thrust the lever into the notch opposite that for 
reverse. The tank lurched forward. 

I could now see through the visor, and what I saw ^v•as 
not encouraging. Round the corner at the top of the 
street a German light tank had appeared. The black 
cross on its body was clearly visible. As I caught sight 
of it, a machine-gun sparked and rattled from tlic turret. 
Bullets pattered upon the armour which slucldcd us. 
At the same instant a loud clang almost deafened my 
right car. Granby ^vas firing the gun. The range w’as 
perhaps sixty yar^. There came a flash of light, for 
tlic shell ivas a tracer, and I saw it strike home at the 
base of the German turret. For an iastant nothing 
happened except that the machine-gun stopped spitting. 
Then a blue flame began to flicker at the base of the 
, turret. It spread, like burning brandy spreads when 
you pour it over a Christmas pudding. 1 he tank con- 
tinued to rumble steadily towards us, a flaming mass, 
until it swerved suddenly and crashed into a house ten 


yards away. 

“Good shot,” I yelled, but my voice vas droimcd as 

Granby’s gun went off again. 

This time he was shooting at an armoured vehicle, a 
monster on caterpillar wheels ivhich had come up 
immediately behind the German tank. c ui one o 
the wheels, which disintegrated into s uning s ips an 
slivers of metal. The vehicle lurched and ^ 

stop. Gmnby pul ttuothcr ritcll into it, .nud .t suddcnl- . 
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burst into flames, sending up a huge column of thick 
black smoke. 

“Petrol carrier,” said Granby. 

“Grand work,” I shouted. 

“Time to go,” he shouted back. 

Somehow I contrived to straighten our tank, and we 
began to make off dor^m the village street. Granby’s 
back rvas now to^vards me, for he had svmng the turret 
round to face the enemy. The noise inside the machine 
was indescribable. It vras for that reason, I suppose, 
that tlie first intimation I had that we ourselves were 
being attacked was when I saw a black object fall 
perhaps ten yards away in front of me. The subsequent 
explosion overwhelmed all other sounds. I felt the 
machine rock violently. I thrust my foot on the clutch. 
A hideous stench hit my nostrils and my head whirled. 
Lights, green, blue, and violet, which were, it seemed 
to me, at the same time full of sound, blinded me and 
there was a salty taste in my mouth. 

The tank lurched. More noises . . . roaring, screech- 
ing, throbbing behind me. Then silence. 

My next recollection is of a rough sleeve pressed 
against my mouth and nose. Granby was leaning over 
me, his hand on the trigger of the light machine-gun 
which formed the secondary armament of our tank and 
which, it appeared, was normally fired by the driver. 
That duty Granby was now performing. I could hear 
the rattle of the gun, but could see nothing. The 
stench I identified as petrol, the fumes of which caused 
me to feel violently sick. The rattle ceased. 

Granby pulled himself back from across my knees. 

Through the visor I could see that we had been slewed 
round again, presumably by the explosion of the bomb. 
Then I saw what Granby had been shooting at. Beyond 
the flaming vehicles two motor-cycle combinations were 
visible. One of them u'as not ten yards away from tis. 
It tvas lying on its side, the wheel of the sidecar still 
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spinning and its engine chugging heartily. Its crew 
was sprawling across it The other combination was 
behind the first, some distance off. It had mounted the 
pavement. For a moment I thought it was still in 
action, and then I saw that the driver had fallen across 
the handlebars, w’hile his companion in the sidecar ^vas 
evidently in no better ease, for I saw' an arm witli a limp 
hand at the end of it Iianging over the edge, 

“Come on,” said Granby in my ear. “It's our only 
chance. We daren’t try restarting the tank. It will 
blow up, with all this petrol about.” 

He was tugging at the lid covering the manhole. 

“Jammed,” he said. 

“Try this.” 

I handed him up a large spanner, one of several 
emergency tools tucked in a pocket beside my seat. All 
was now very quiet. The tapping of tlie spanner was 
the only sound. 

Till then there had been no time for fear. You can’t 
drive a tank, ^vatch your companion do battle, and at 
the same time feel even slightly nen'ous. But, as Granby 
struggled wth the rccaldtrant cover of the manhole 
which had jammed, I c.\pcricnccd some, perhaps all, 
the sensations which the proverbial rat is said to feel 
when caught in a trap. Barring the uncertain light 
that trickled through the tank visor, we \vere in a suffo- 
cating, fume-laden darlmess, and tliat petrol wpour 
might ignite at any moment. 

Hours afterwards, as it seemed — minutes actually — 
Granby grunted and a s\vord of light, the most blessed 
thing I have even seen or ever shall see, pierced the murk. 

“Out we go!” 

Granby was already scrambling up. I followed and 
slipped over the caterpillar track, noticing as I did so 
that several of its links were broken. I found my feet 
on tlic roadway and staggered after Granby towards 
the motor-cyclists. We had, perhaps, some fifty yards 
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to go, and it seemed the longest distance I had ever 

covered. 

I struggled to the sidecar and levered myself up, my 
head swimming, tlic village rocking. and seeming to tilt 
sideways. 

“Stick it, laddie,” said Granby, “and give me a 
h.and.” 

I took hold witli Granby of the body of the motor- 
cyclist driver, a burly Hun with only half a face where 
Granby’s machine-gun bullets had found tlicir mark. 
He had fallen across the handlebars of the machine and, 
in doing so, had switched off the engine. We dropped 
him into tlic roadway. 

Getting his mate out of the sidecar svas worse, for he 
was hunched up over the butt of his tommy gun, which 
fired throught a hole in a little slticld which had pro- 
vided him with cover just not adequate. One of 
Granby’s bullets had liit tlic top of his steel helmet, 
plouglupg a furrow tlirough it winch had touched the 
skull beneath. He rvas still alive tvhen we dragged him 
from the motor-cycle, breathing in a short, hoarse way, 
like a steam-engine moving up an incline with a heavy 
load. We got him out of the sidecar and laid him on 
the ground. 

A moment later Granby was in tlic saddle. 

“ On board," he said, kicking at the starter. 

The engine burst into life as I clambered into the 
sidecar. A second later we were roclccting down the 
village street. 

Filty yards brought us to the hole made by the bomb 
wliich had only just missed the tank. Gmnby stopped 
the engine and we manhandled the combination round 
the edge of tlic crater. 

All tlxis time I was wondering how many more of tlic 
enemy would be sivarming after us, but our luck held. 
None appeared. Granby clambered again into the 
saddle. Before starting up, however, he looked at me. 
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“Get that tin hat,” he said, pointing to a French 
helmet lying in the road. 

I picked it up, crammed it on my head, got back into 
the sidecar, and we started off again. 

The engine ivas a good one, and -we were making fifty 
miles an hour, the road, by a kind dispensation of 
Providence, being empty. The rush of air did much to 
revive me, though I was sick twice over the edge of the 
sidecar. The road took a bend. Round the comer 
stood an estaminet built at a small cross-roads. Granby 
pulled up. 

“Got a white flag, John?” 

There was a broad grin on his mouth. 

“Of course not,” I said. 

“Get a tablecloth — ^anything. Look slippy.” 

I clambered out of the sidecar. The door ,of the 
estaminet was hanging on one hinge. I thrust past it 
and entered the ground-floor room littered wth broken 
glasses and bottles. In a far comer a steep flight of 
stairs led to the upper regions. I ran up, pushed open 
a door, and found myself in a bedroom. The bedclothes 
were lying in disorder. Evidently the inhabitants had 
fled in haste. I picked up a pillow, tore off the case, and 
staggered with it down the stairs. My eye caught 
sight of some unbroken bottles beneath the counter of 
the estaminet as I passed. I snatched up one of them 
at random and pushed through the front door. Granby 
had wedged the tommy gun in the sidecar so tliat it 
pointed vertically upwards. 

“Good lad,” he said as I clambered aboard for the 
third time. 

I tied the pilloiv-case to tlie tonuny gun. 

The impro\dsed flag flared out past my head. The 
air rushed past my ears. Then I realised that I was 
grasping a bottle of brandy — Otard 3 Star. 

“What’s that you’ve got?” 

There wtis a note of hope in Granby’s voice. 
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spite or because of our white flag, but no one fired 
upon us. Once outside the army zone, we found the 
roads were entirely deserted and we made good 
speed. 

Granby explained how he had been able to come scv 
promptly to my rescue. He had happened to be with 
General Rehmy when my message had come through by 
telephone from tlie pigeon-post unit, to which the bird 
had safely returned. Granby had gone personally to 
General Weygand himself. 

Needless to say, I gave Granby a full account of my 
interview with Privet. 

We crossed the Marne at Meaux and entered Paris by 
Belleville and the Quartier des Lilas. Here we were 
stopped by sentries just as I was telling Granby how 
Privet had fallen to the floor in a panic and forgotten ta 
retrieve his engagement book. 

“What did he do with it?” he asked as we dismoimted 
from the motor-cycle and began to walk towards the. 
gardes mobiles who held the barrier. 

“He dropped it,” I answered, “and I picked It up. It 
is in my pocket now. I haven’t yet had lime to read 
it.” 

Granby produced his chit from the French army head- 
quarters and a small crowd began to collect, which 
rapidly grew in numbers. It consisted for the most 
part of workmen from the local bistro, who were taking: 
their trudday meal preparatory to resmning their labours 
on some nearby fortifications. 

^ “The brave English! Well done, the Allies! Long: 
live the United Powers!” 

One little man with a weeping moustache clapped me- 
on Ae back and stood me a brimming glass of Dubonnet, 
^vluch, added to the brandy which I had drunk, made- 
me feel lightheaded. 

The commander of the section of the gardes mobiles: 
came up. 
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. “l am to take the motor-cycle and sidecar,” he said. 
“They are to be exhibited as a trophy.” 

The crowd cheered again- and, amidst tremendous 
enthusiasm, a taxi was summoned. We climbed into 
it. The driver let in the clutch and we sped away. 

“Better take a look at that' engagement book, laddie,” 
stud Granby as I lolled back ^ easc upon the padded 
cushions. 

, I put my hand into my pocket. I fumbled once and 
then again. 

But the pocket was empty. 
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“We must go back,” I said. “I have had my pocket 
picked.” 

I made to speak to the driver. 

“It’s no use going back,” protested Granby, “unless 
you know which of that noisy crowd took your wallet.” 

“Of course I don’t,” I said irritably. 

“What was in Privet’s engagement book?” 

“I don’t know. I had other things to think about.” 

“Of course,” said Granby soothingly. “You had no 
time for miscellaneous reflection. I was once put up 
against a wall myself, and, as Dr. Johnson says: ‘It 
concentrates the mind quite remarkably when one is 
going to be hanged.’” 

“Well,” I replied, “I don’t suppose the book con- 
tained anything very much — ^his luncheon engagements, 
perhaps, and the telephone numbers of his mistresses.” 

“\\fliich may be very important,” said Granby. 
“Aspasia plays her part these da'j's. We will tell Rehray 
about it,” 

The taxi stopped at the Ministry of War in the Rue St. 
Dominique. We entered a vestibule hung with trophies 
of arms and, a moment later, found ourselves in the 
presence oI General Richard, Governor of Paris. He 
ts'as an excitable little man from Gascony. Together we 
gave him an account of our adventures, suppressing all 
mention of Privet and his behaviour, and, of course, all 
reference to the court martial. 

It five o’clock in the afternoon when we reached 
General Rchmy’s office, and to him, tvith slight prompt- 
ing from Granby, 1 told our talc in fulL 
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“And now,” I concluded, “what is the next move? 

I can scarcely go back to the Ministry, where Privet is 
likdy to take command at any moment.” 

“He hasn’t taken over yet,” replied General Rdhmy 
slowly, “and I somehow fancy that, when he docs, he 
will meet you wth the utmost cordiality. I think he 
will, as you say in England, let the sleeping dog lie 
down. Meantime we must build up your reputation as 
a warrior. It will strengthen your position. You must . 
give your battle story to the Press.” • ■ ' 

I made to protest, but Granby intervened. 

“No ill-timed modesty,” he said. “You are going to 
step straight into the limelight. It’s your job out here 
to look after the Press, and you can provide them now 
with the best story they have had for months.” 

, “I don’t see how it will improve matters to blow our 
trumpet before all and sundry.” 

“Your trumpet, old boy. Not mine. I’m fading out 
—-just a British liaison officer whom you happened to 
run into when the fun started. You even forgot to ask 
for my name, so intent you were upon destroying the 
Boche. That is the sort of human touch which pleases 
the newshounds.” 

“Privet,” said General R6hmy, “wiU think twice 
about molesting the brave Englishman who stole a 
tank.” 

General Rehmy was smiling, but I suddenly noticed ' 
how tired he seemed to be. There ^vas resolution in his 
looks, but not much hope, 

“He cannot do anything against you openly while you 
are in the public eye, and I don’t think he will resort to 
murder in tire back streets, though, of course, he might. 
But wc will take care of that.” 

“Then what exactly am I to do?,” I asked. 

“You must go back to your office and thro^v the 
weight. And in the English papers you will be front 
page.” 
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“And the engagement book?” 

“We will do our best to recover that,” said Rdhmy. 
“It was a small book of green morocco?” 

I added one or two details which Rehmy noted on a 
pad. 

On my way to the Ministry, sharing a taxi with 
Granby, I asked what he intended to do himself. 

“Back to London,” he said. “And I shall return to 
Paris, I hope, with the Prime Minister.” 

“The Prime Minister?” 

“He has had time to digest your famous record and 
will be able to warn Clcmcntin. There is to be a meet- 
ing of the Supreme War Coimcil within the next two 
days.” 

“Grosjean,” I said abruptly, “is a bad hat.” 

Granby nodded. 

“Has Glementin no one about him whom he can 
trust?” 

Granby shrugged his shoulders. 

“We arc like men walking on a crust of earth above a 
volcano. It may hold or it may not. Some parts 
appear stronger than others. You cannot teU. But 
you have to go on walking.” 

“I just can’t believe it. The French are not like 
that. They are a great people — ^full of high heart and 
courage. I have known them for twenty years.” 

“You have kno\vn the men who work in the fields and 
till the vines and keep the little bistros, who ‘go to it’ in 
tlic factories, who catch the fish oflf the Breton coast. 
You do not know the ofliclals and the politicians and the 
financiers and the two himdred families or even the 
little tradesmen who have for years sent every centime 
they can scrape together out of the country' and invested 
it in foreign bonds. Nor have you ever asked yourself 
why the most intelligent people in the world allow 
themselves to be swindled and exploited and misled by 
some of the greatest scoimdrcls unhung.” 
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I entered one of the tents and in truth found every- 
thing necessary or xmnecessary, from a bathing slip to 
silver-backed brushes and a nail file. I took oflf my 
clothes, put on the slip, and a moment later joined the 
young men and girls who were splashing about in the 
pool. It wus, I admit, refreshing. So \vas the dry 
Martini handed to me by an aged butler as I sat in the 
sunshine in a flamboyant bathing ^^Tap after my dip. 

I was sipping it comfortably and chatting with a pretty 
girl about the imminent entry of Italy into the war when 
I saiv him crossing the lawn. I had been sure in advance 
that Vespasien Privet would be there, but when I saw 
him advancing towards me I drained the Martini at a 
gulp. He was wearing a blue suit with a white stripe 
in it, rather more conspicuous than would have been 
worn in England. He did hot appear to notice me at 
‘ first, but walked round shaking hands affably wth 
Madame Bertrand’s various guests. 

Then he came at me with both hands. 

“The hero of the hoiu*,” he exclaimed. “I am very 
glad to meet you again, Mr. Orford.” 

It w'as difficidt for me to remember in these surround- 
ings that this man had threatened mtf \vith death, that 
he was making ready to betray France, and, incidentally, 
that I had seen liim sprawling on the floor abject with 
terror. I foimd myself mechanically returning his 
handshake and grinning back at liim with a smile as 
mirtlilcss as his own. 

My furious admiration of his self-possession gave place 
to an admiring fury at his insolence \vhcn I discovered, 
a little later, that my clothes in the bathing tent had been 
searched during my swim in the pool. I am oddly 
metliodical about my clothes. I had hung them up as 
usual in a particular order, but, when I came to put 
them on again, the order had been changed. The coat, 
for example, was outside the waistcoat. 

I recalled, now I came to think of it, that the clothes 
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in my wardrobe at the Hotel Cosmopolitan had not that 
morning been in the order in which I had hung them up 
on my arrival. ' ■ 

. I quitted the tent in a thoughtful mood and joined 
the others on the terrace, where I was at once engaged 
by Madame Bertrand. 

.“Now, Mr. Orford,” she said, “you must tell us all 
about your unbelievable adventure. Not that you are 
likely to do so. It is the man who wants to be a herb 
that talks. The real fighter is dumb.” 

She fluttered towards the long table and made me sit 
on her left. Privet was on her right. She flattered and 
teased — extracting from me some sort of story for her 
guests. My mind went back incredulously to the last 
occasion when I had seen her, fingering the cross at her 
breast, mounung for the sins of France. 

To my acute embarrassment one young woimded 
officer, his arm only just out of a sling, insisted on pro- 
posing my health when the champagne ^vas poured out 
Vidth the sweet. Privet touched glasses with me as the 
toast ^vas drunk ■with acclamation. 

The company showed signs of breaking up after the 
coffee. But I was not to be so easily released. I ■was 
waiting my chance to take leave of Madame Bertrand 
when Privet slipped his arm in the most natural way in 
tire world into mine and took me along the terrace 
to\vards an alley of clipped, box trees. '.. I 

His manner changed as'.sbbh as we ivere beyond the ' 
terrace, but he still kept his arm in mine. 

“Mr. Orford,” he said grimly, "I did not expect to 
see you again in Paris.” 

I said nothing to that. He dropped my arm and 
stood facing me. 

“You have come back something of a hero,” he con- 
tinued. “That was clever of you. You know that I 
will not venture to go in for young lion shooting, so to 
speak, in the full glare of the public eye.” 
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“ I have taken the measure of your courage, Monsieur,” 
I said coldly. 

His pallid face flushed. I could almost feel him 
wince. I had got him on the raw wth a vengeance and, 
in that moment, I knew that, if he had tried to kill me 
once for policy, he would, if he should try again, loll me 
for pleasure. 

“You have been fortimate, Mr. Orford,” he said. 
“But fortune should never be tempted.” 

“Do you mean to threaten me?” I demanded. 

“Of course I mean to threaten you. That is the 
object of this conversation. At the moment you have 
nothing to fear. If, however, you should be umsisc 
enough to seek another interview w’ith Monsieur Clemen- 
tin or to cast doubt upon the good faith of Monsieur 
Grosjean, the consequences would be serious. I hope I 
make myself clear?” 

“Perfectly,” I answered. 

“There is just one other matter,” he went on, pausing 
a moment by the side of a weather-beaten nymph on a 
stone plinth. “I have missed my pocket engagement 
book. Do you know anything about it? ” 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“My last recollection is that I had it in' my hand 
during our last talk together, when, if you remember, I 
was asking you to luncheon.” 

“Very possibly. But I seem to recollect that you left 

the room rather hurriedly.” 

Again I could feel him wncc. I tvas a\«rc, ^ough 
his face did not change, of the venom behind his co 
eyes. . , . 

“The question is,” he said, “did I leave it behind in 

the chateau?” „ , . , 

“If you did,” I anstvered, “it is now well buried. 
There wasn’t much left of the chateau cn came 


away.” 
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hate to tliink of it turning up in your hands or in the. 

hands of any of your friends.” • 

“I see here an implication,” I said. 

He smiled. 

“That there at^c in my engagement book certain 
things, you mean, that I should not like you to see or 
the world to know about? Of course I admit it. I 
make no secret of the fact that, should you or your 
friend Colonel Granby obtain possession of it, I should 
be seriously embarrassed.” . 

He looked at me keenly. I tried to feel like a small 
boy in an orchard who had never heard of apples. 

Perhaps I succeeded, for he looked away towards the 
terrace. 

“ I sec tltat our hostess is beckoning,” he said. “ Good 
afternoon, Mr. Orford. I shall hope to meet you again 
at the Ministry.” , . 
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For a week I carried on at the Ministry. Nothing 
happened to me, but every hour brought news of what 
tvas happening in France and Flanders. I performed 
my ofBcial duties and slept every night at the Hotel 
Cosmopolitan in the room next to Henry Cheriton, 
watching his face grow longer with each successive blow 
delivered by a seemingly invincible enemy. 

News reached Paris on the 23rd that the Germans had 
entered Boulogne. The French riposte to this was 
immediate. It consisted in the dismissal by Clementin 
of fifteen Generals. 

This was the high spot of the week, and my French 
colleagues broke all records for whispering and agitation. 
Even the stout-hearted Captain Hugon ^vas for a moment 
shaken, though he rallied sufficiently to state %vith a kind 
of defiant firmness that, whatever happened, tire French 
armies would hold fast. 

When I reported this conviction to Cheriton, he 
pointed to the pile of Havas telegrams which were 
accumulating on my desk. They were messages which 
the French censorship had refused to permit the Agency 
to issue to the Press. Part of my official duties was to 
read tlrem daily. The new’s which they contained was 
not good. Even worse w'as the fact that no publication 
of tills news ivas allowed. The French authorities were 
determined to put a false good face on the situation, and 
tlierc was a very marked difference between the warning 
bulletins issued by the War Office in London, the alarm- 
ingly accurate broadcasts of the enemy, who could 
afford to tell the truth at a momeriLwhen the facts were 
all in his favour, and the soothing assurances delivered 
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daily by the French military spokesmen to the journal- 
ists in Paris. 

The French censorship %vas equally severe upon the 
disquieting messages which had begun to reach us con- 
cerning Italy, much of it from responsible American 
sources. 

“Tbere are still honest men in the Cabinet who hope 
to keep Italy out of the, war,” Cheriton explained. 
"Mussolini, moreover, has good friends in this country." 

“They ought to be put atvay." 

Cheriton lifted his eyebrotvs. 

“Only wicked communists are put away. No French 
minister would dare to touch Rever or Chapeau. Rever 
expects Mussolini to be grateful for past favours. After 
all, he made the Duce a present of Abyssinia, gave him 
a footing in Spain, and helped him to destroy the 
League of Nations. Not single-handed, of course. l.ct 
us in fairness remember, before casting our stone, that 
there tvas once a Crystal Palace in London. I seem to. 
remember a certain Sir David Doxy." 

Cheriton smiled bitterly. 

“Who always acted, of course, from the highest 
motives,” he added. 

Of the men mentioned by Cheriton, Chapeau, I 
reflected, had been thrown out of the French Cabinet by 
Clemcntin and Rever had discreetly retired from public 
view when tvar had become inevitable. But Cheriton 
maintained that these men were still at tvork behind the 
scenes. No wonder that France was sick and that the 
censorship was severe. The awful thought that France 
might be sick unto death crossed my mind, I remember, 
for the first time after that conversation and, do what 
I could, I \vas unable to drive it arvay. 

It returned tvith increasing force a few days later, on 
May 28th, the day on which Clcmentin informed his 
people that King Leopold of the Belgians had surren- 
dered. 
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That was the day on which I next saw General Rihmy. 
I entered his office sick at hearty for it seemed that 
nothing could now save the B.E.F. from destruction. 
The flower of England and the only considerable British 
army in existence was apparently faced with surrender 
or annihilation. 

Rdhmy had not yet found Privet’s engagement book. 
His men were doing their best, he said, but they had to 
rely on the Suretd, and the Surete was short-handed. 
We must have patience. 

It was while walldng baek from ^ office along the 
quais, where the booksellers keep their stalls, that I first 
heard the ominous historic phrase in which, at a time 
of national crisis, the instinctive distrust of France for 
her men of affairs comes uppermost : “ JVe have been 
soW' 

It was in a mood of black depression that I answered 
the telephone which was ringing in my office as I 
entered. Cheriton was speaking on the private line 
from the Embassy. 

“Come over at once. The great man is asking for 
you.” 


I imagined that he was referring to the Ambassador, 
but, when I walked into the room which leads to the 
bedchamber where Pauline Borghese once slept, I 
found, not the Ambassador, but Mr. Algernon Wood- 
stock himself. Prime Minister of England. 

I did then what most Englishmen would have done 
in my place. I had seen that face hundreds of times in 


newspapers and on the screen. I had seen it, more- 
over, not only in pictures, but the face itself— on plat- 
forms, in the House of Commons, once in a corridor of 
me Admiralty. But it ^vas a different thing to meet him 
m a room, at arm’s length. And I stared. 

This Ns-as the man to whom all England had turned 
She had Ignored his warnings, distrusted his genius, 
found no place for him in her hours of iUusiom B^ 
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now she needed faith, courage, imagination, and 'a 
tradition which reached back to something more pro- 
found and enduring in English life than any' of h^ 
political contemporaries could supply. Meeting him 
face to face, I found myself thinking what thousands of 
my countrymen had thought time and again within the 
last eventful months: thank God for Algernon Wood- 
stock! And it seemed very fitting that the face, from 
w'hich a large cigar protruded with an indomitably 
incongruous air, should recall two creatures for which 
Englishmen have a special affection — babies and bull- 
dogs. 

To-day it was pale and grave. Yet it was not dis- 
couraged. It carried the look of a man who was con- 
fronting possibilities unexpectedly grievous, but who 
was not in any sense overwhelmed. 

Except for Granby we were alone, 

“So you have been driving a tank, Mr. Orford,” 
said the Prime Minister abruptly after we had shaken 
hands. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, “but not very far or very 
well,” 

The shrewd eyes above the burning cigar were 
smiling. 

“Well enough to inflict damage on the enemy and, as 
I understand, with a certain relish.” 

“ It was Colonel Granby who did the damage, sir.” 

“ I should hope so indeed. For you, being a civilian, 
it would have been most improper to engage in military 
operations. But perhaps you were determined to justify 
sentence of death passed upon you by a certain military 
tibunal,” 

“A French military tribunal, as it happened, sir.” 

The chubby, resolute face darkened. 

“From what Colonel Granby tells me, we may yet 

ve to sec a French,.tribunal condemning to death men 

ho insist on fighting for France. That brings me to 
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our present business, I have read your record of a 
conversation between Mr. Privet and Marshal Villcbois.” 

I leaned forward in my chair. 

“And you have warned Monsieur Clementinj sir?” 

“I have warned him,” he answered quietly, “and I 
have sent for you to tell you the result. Glementin was 
very frank.” 

The Prime Minister puffed for a moment quietly at 
his cigar. Soon he continued : 

“I think he already suspected something of the kind, 
but he is in a curious position. He has no party behind 
him and has continually to be playing one section of his 
Cabinet against the other. That, I am afraid, takes up 
valuable time which might better be directed to win- 
ning the war. It is a monstrous situation. It has 
already made it necessary for him to admit Marshal 
Villcbois to his Cabinet. He hoped that this manoeuvre 
would strengthen his position. Clcmcntin assures me 
that Villcbois is an honest man and a patriot. I am 
bound to accept that assurance. I asked him what he 
was going to, do, and he gave me the answer wliich I 
expected. He AviU do nothing. He pointed out tliat 
tliis conspiracy is designed to meet a hypothetical 
situation. Privet and his band of tvicked men ^vill not 
dare to act unless or until the French armies arc broken, 
Clcmcntin accordingly takes the vie\v that it ^\’ouId be 
most unwise to proceed against them at this moment. 
To tax them \vith treachery now would provoke a 
political crisis. It would confuse and alarm the people. 
He has therefore decided to ignore their activities. He 
pointed out, among other things, that the reputation of 
Villcbois is in France a talisman as strong and powerful 
as was that of Kitchener twenty-five years agoin England, 
and he fears that Privet and his associates ^\•ill hide 
successfully behind his honoured name. The French 
people, he says, cannot be persuaded in a few hours 
that the Marslial is allowing Iiimsclf to be used by men 
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who are prepared to surrender their country to the 

enemy.” . 

He paused and looked across at me. His voice rose 
suddenly and he shot at me the question : 

“What was your impression of the Marshal?” 

“I’m bound to say, sir, that I was much alarmed.” 

The Prime Minister chuckled. 

“As George III said to Wellington of his Generals : 
don't know whether they will frighten the enemy. But 
they certainly frighten me.’ But seriously, Mr. Orfbrd, 
tvhat special reasons had you for alarm?” 

“I was alarmed by his spirit and bearing. He seemed 
like a man who was not only ready to accept defeat, 
but who regarded it as a necessary and even a salutary 
ordeal for his country.” 

The Prime Minister nodded, 

“An act of God, tvith Hitler for God’s minister.” 

“At the same time,” I continued, “he was obviously 
pleased with the deference paid to him by Madame 
Bertrand and apparently quite convinced that the enemy 
would be prepared to treat with him honourably as a 
soldier of France. And I think, if the truth were known, 
he would rather sec a German gauleiter in Paris than 
Monsieur Blum at the Elysec.” 

The Prime Minister moved impatiently. 

“He would stop a tournament to avoid a revolution. 
I know that view.” 

There was a short silence. It was broken by Granby. 

“I take it, sir,” he said, “that of Glementin himself 
there is no doubt?” 

“None whatever,” answered the Prime Minister 
promptly. “I am satisfied that, as long as he remains 
master of the situation, there will be no surrender. But 
there arc members of this Government of whom I am 
not so sure.” 

He leaned forward, 

“I must be informed immediately,” he continued, “if 
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Clcmcntin’s position in the Cabinet is seriously threat- 
ened. I must be warned, either through die Ambassador 
or directly if there is no time to send me word through 
the ordinary channels.” 

He paused and turned to Granby. 

“I think you know already what is in my mind,” he 
continued. “France may be compelled by tlic military 
situation to seek an armistice. Glcmcntin, supported by 
certain of his colleagues, could nevertheless s.avc the 
alliance. The French Government could do what tlic 
Governments of Nor\vay and Holland have done. It 
could continue the war from territory beyond reach of 
the enemy. There is the Freneh Empire. There is the 
French Navy. There is the French merchant fleet. 
There are vast Frcncli resources, in money and material, . 
scattered about the world. Is all that to be surrendered? 
Not by Glcmcntin. Not by tiic French people, if they 
have time to know what is being done on their behalf. 
But there arc men who might use Uicsc resources in an 
effort to obtain better terms of accommodation witli the 
German Government. That k a fearful danger, and we 
must be ready to meet it instantly. Above all, I must 
have immediate notice of any suggestion coming from 
any quarter tliat the French Fleet is to be brought into 
ports which may come under the control of ilie enemy. 

I do not say that things w'ill come to sucli a pass. Nor 
am I suggesting that even Privet and Chapeau would 
deliberately hand over tlic French Fleet to Hitler, to be 
used against ourselves. But they might quite conceiv- 
ably accept Hitler’s promise to m.akc no use of it what- 
ever, tliough they knosv, as well as we do, the wiluc of 
such a promise.” 

He dropped the butt of hk cigar into a water-filled 
ash-tray. I said the first thing that came into my head. 

“Surely, sir, it would never come to that?” 

He looked at me gravely. 

“I hope not, Mr. Orford, but there is already evidence 

E 
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wliich we cannot afford to ignore. Three distinguished 
French naval officers have been relieved of their com- 
mands in the last forty-eight hours, I mentioned tltc 
matter to Clementin, who informed me that pressure 
had been put upon him to replace these officers, all ovei 
sixty, by younger men. As a youngster of sixty-sis 
myself, I should be sorry to tliink tliat these changes 
were really necessary merely on grounds of efficiency.” 

He paused. The door had opened to admit the 
Ambassador. 

“So you sec, Jifr. Orford, the situation needs constani 
attention. Good morning, gentlemen, and rcmcmbei 

this ” He paused again, his eyes suddenly bright 

and confident. “We shall wn this war, even if we have 
to fight alone.” 

I left the Embassy with that last word ringing in my 
ears. Would it, indeed, come to that? That England 
should be left to fight alone tljc secular enemy of France 
was a thing as yet incredible. Nevertheless, the man 
who was leading the English people was facing the 
possibility and had opened up prospects of peril, treason, 
or mischance such as I had never imagined. 

Walking silently with Granby towards the head- 
quarters of General R^hmy, I tried to face the con- 
sequences of a Frcncli capitulation — the French armies 
disbanded, the Gestapo in Paris, France plundered oi 
her substance and harnessed to the German war 
machine, French harbours and airports serving as enemy 
bases for Raeder’s U-boats and Goering’s aircraft and, 
beyond all this, the briglitcst of all the lamps in Europe 
extinguished. 

It was not till I had left Granby and was making my 
svay to the Ministry that I realised that neither of us had 
spoken a word till, at parting, we had arranged to meet, 
at Weber’s before dinner. 

Work at the office filled the interval, and I reached 
the terrace of Weber’s, in the Rue Royalc, at six o’clock. 
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It %vAs one of tlic clays when \rar-tlme regulations 
proltibitcd tlie serving of an aperitif. So I ordered my- 
self a quarter bottle of champagne, paying slightly more 
for it than the equivalent of a pint of beer, and sat 
watching the crowd. It v.-as not so large nor so \'aric- 
gated as in normal times, and most of tlie men were in 
uniform. I amused myself by trying to determine tlie 
various ranks and corps to which they belonged. 

\Vhcn I looked at my watch a little later I discovered 
that both Granby and Cheriton — ^svho %s’as also to have 
come to the meeting — were overdue by at least ten 
minutes. That, however, did not surprise me. Chcri- 
ton tvas rarely in time for an appointment, for his life 
depended in the evening on getting through to London, 
an operation which might take anything up to four 
hours. Granby, presumably, had been kept by General 
Rdhmy. Nevertheless, as the minutes passed, I became 
mildly exasperated. I was to dine that cs'cning with 
Oliver Addand at his house beyond tlie city at Marne 
la Coquette. I had, therefore, little time to spare. 

Anotlicr quarter of an hour slipped by. I paid my 
waiter and prepared to depart. It was useless to wail 
any longer for Granby. I was now almost alone on 
the terrace and behind me the restaurant was filling 
with clients. 

At that moment, along the Rue Ro>alc, where at that 
hour the IrafTic was sparse, came a furnittu-c van. I did 
not take any particular notice of it until I saw* the name 
‘Machoux ct Cic,’ painted on the .side. That, however, 
struck a cliord in my memory. Just such a van, witli 
just such a name painted upon it, had broken up poor 
Jules in his car under my very eyes a few' clan's licforc, 
when I had been driving towards the house of Mad.ainc 
Bertrand. 

Tile van, now in front of me, was held up for a moment 
bv the traffic lights at the junction of the Rue Rojalc 
and the Rue du Faubourg St. Honorc. I glanced at die 
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driver, wlio had a mate beside liim. I rose to my feet 
and stepped forward. There was no doubt of it. The 
man at the wheel of the furniture van was, the man 
who had smashed into Jules. I identified him immed- 
iatdy, and even as I did so, he turned his head and looked 
me fidl in the face. It Avas no more than a quick look, 
but into his eyes came an expression I have often seen 
in the . eyes of persons who suddenly catch sight of 
someone or something for which they are unprepared 
or of which they are frightened. I Imew. by the way 
his eyes narrowed that he had recognised me at once 
and that he was quite definitely scared. 

I must confess that I acted on a sudden impulse. I 
rose quickly from my chair and crossed the road to- 
my .car, which •was parked on the other side of the 
street. 

By this time the furniture •van was moving forward, 
the lights having changed to green. I followed it across 
the Place de la Concorde. It rumbled round the 
obelisk and made for the Pont de la Concorde. I 
crossed the bridge some fifty yards behind it. 

Wc followed the Rue de Bourgogne and so into the 
Boulevard des Invalides, down which we sped until we 
reached the Rue de Sevres. I should perhaps have 
given up the chase except for the fact that the van was 
taking the general direction which I should in any case 
have followed on my way to Oliver Ackland’s house. 

We crossed the Rue de Seine, making, as it seemed, 
for the Gare Montparnasse. Just short of it, however, 
we turned into the Boulevard de Vaugirard. 

The van was making good speed, for the streets were 
on the whole deserted. It did not go far down the 
Boulevard de Vaugirard, but turned again, this time 
sharp to the left. 

The street which we had entered was nanrow. Tad 
houses bordered it on either side, those tall, thin houses 
vrith high-pitched roofs so characteristic of Paris. The 
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Street was in deep shadow, for die sun i\-as now v,-cll 
down. The furniture van turned sharp right and put on 
speed. I accelerated so as not to lose sight of it, only 
to discover tliat it had presumably reached its destina- 
tion, for the street ended round the comer in a small ^nird 
bordered by warehouses and littered svath the remains of 
packing-cases. The van stood in the midst of it. I 
pulled up just outside. 

I was wondering what to do next when the van began 
to move again, describing a wide circle to the left. 
Almost before I realised what was happening, it had 
completed the cirelc and %\'as driving straight towards 
me. 

The driver put on speed. 

I was to suffer the same fate as Jules, 

There was only one thing to be done, and I did it, or 
I shouldn’t be telling this story. My Citroen \vas stand- 
ing in tlie entrance to the y'ard. There ivas no lime to 
reverse, but there ivas just time to go forivard and 
swing out to the right before the van reached me. I 
let in my clutch, and the car bounded foris’ard straight 
to^vards tlie bonnet of the cliarging monster. For an 
instant I thought a collision svas inevitable, but I pulled 
the wheel hard over and turned the car to the right, at 
the same time accelerating to maximum. The mn 
loomed for a minute huge and menacing’ to port. 

I felt a slight jar as the back of it struck the edge of 
die rear bumper of my car. I turned die wheel hard 
to the left, to avoid running into the ss'all of one of the 
warehouses, and stalled the engine. 

The roar and clatter of the v.an behind me suddenly 
died down. I looked over my left shoulder. The 
driver’s mate had got dois-n from his scat and was run- 
ning sirifdy tou-ards me. He had sonictliing in his 
hand. He reached die side of my car, and I .^aw that 
it was a small automatic. 

"Put your hands up,’’ he snapped. 
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“You can’t fire that thing here,” I answered. “It 
would make too much noise.” 

Even as I spoke, however, the engine of the van, which 
now blocked the entire ga.tcway, began to roar. The 
driver was treading on the accelerator. The clamour 
in that, confined space between the tall houses was 
deafening. It would certainly have drowned a pistol 
shot or, if not, the shot would have been mistaken for a 
backfire. 

The driver’s mate gestured to the back of the van. I 
walked towards it, feeling the muzzle of the automatic 
digging into my ribs. The door of the van swung open. 

“In you get,” said the driver’s mate. 

“Look here!” I began. 

“In you get,” he repeated. 

I clambered over the tailboard and stepped forward 
into the interior of the van. 

It was empty, except for a figure tied hand and foot 
in the comer. A dirty handkerchief covered its mouth 
and chin. 

It turned slightly on its side and its head went back 
in a familiar jerk. 

It was Colonel Granby. 



CHAPTER xn 


SOFT PERSUASION 

I FELL on my knees beside Granby, but at that moment 
there came a clang from behind me. I spun round. 
The iron bar which fastened the back part of tlic van 
had fallen into place. At tlic same moment a trap shot 
back from behind the driver’s scat and a face adorned 
■with a dirty moustache was thrust half tlu-ough. 

“Be dumb or dead,” said the face. “It’s up to 
you.’’ 

Beside tlic face was a hand. It pointed an automatic 
in our direction. Presently this isns ivithdrawn and 
tlic trap shut. 

I bent down again over Granby, untied tlic handker- 
chief across his mouth and removed a quantity of cotton 
waste which had been thrust between Iiis teeth. He 
sneezed •vigorously. 

“Mugs,” he said. “Mugs of the same shape and 
pattern.” 

“You being a size larger,” he added ns I got busy at 
his wrists. “I at least had to be decoyed into tlm 
commodious trap on ■wheels, whcrc.as you seem to have 
come in search of it.” 

The last strand of cord binding his is-rists parted under 
tlic blade of my pocket kniic. I bent down and smarted 
work on his ankles. 

"How did they get you?” I asked. 

“Embassy driver,” said Granby. “He brought me a 
message from Chcriton. He s.aid lliat you had dedded 
to meet me not at Wclicr s, but at ArmenonvIiJc in tlic 
Bols. It seemed a long vay to go for a drink. But I, 
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knowing the fellow’s face, got into the car, thinking no 
harm. In a lonely part of the Bois we met the pantech* 
nicon. A man jumped from the tailboard as we were 
passing it and pushed a gun- into my right ear. I 
adopted, then , and there, a policy of non-resistance, 
whereupon they tied me up and here we are.” 

“A driver from the Embassy?” I repeated. 

“And driving an Embassy car,” said Granby. “I 
may be a mug, but I’ve been well brought up and I 
don’t get into cars with strange men. I know the faces 
of all the Embassy drivers.” 

“And this one, I suppose, was in the pay of the 
enemy?” 

“Well, I don’t suppose he does it for nothing. Now 
it’s your turn. How dp you come to be here?” 

I told my brief and sorry tale while we swayed and 
jolted from side to side with our backs to the side of- 
the van. 

“Mugs, the pair of us,” repeated Granby. 

“I was to have dined with Oliver Ackland to-night 
at Marne la Coquette, where he lives wth his French 
wife.” 

“I’ll tell you something about Oliver Ackland,” 
responded Granby. “But not with that face at the 
window.” 

I turacd and encountered the beady eye of the van 
driver’s mate, gazing at us through the trap which had 
opened again. He had neither a kind nor a trustful 
face. It was tmshaven and the eyes were bloodshot, 
and every now and again his Ups twitched. Drink, I 
decided, or drugs — ^possibly both. 

After about thirty-five minutes the van, which had 
been driven throughout at a high speed, slowed do^vn 
abruptly and swung so sharply to the left that I was 
flung against Granby. I heard the crunch of gravel 
beneath the wheels. The vehicle bumped and swayed, 
evidently running on an uneven road. Then, wi& a 
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jerk, it came to a halt. I scrambled to my knees, 
but ^,v^s flung back again as the van mov’cd back'4\ards 
with a loud roaring of the engine, till it stopped 
again. 

“Keep your eye on Peeping Tom,” said Granby. 

^ “He evidently has orders from his master to deliver us 
alive or dead.” 

The man still had us under observation, and lus auto- 
matic remained pointing in our direction as the bar 
holding together the double doors of the bad: of tlic 
van was pulled out of place. 

“Come on out of it,” said the driver. 

We moved towards the open door. Tlircc men, one 
in shirt-sleeves, tvith a large curv’cd pipe in his mouth, 
were standing below the tailboard. T^vo of them had 
their hands in the pockets of their jadccts. 

We scrambled down from tlic van. TIic tlircc men 
said nothing. So, for an instant, we stood. 

I had time to observ'e that the van had entered a stable 
yard and was backed up close to an open door leading 
into a large wliitc house, tlic front entrance to which 
was somewhere round to the right. Tlic walk were 
patterned in brick in the worst style of the French Tliird 
Empire. Tlicy would, I am sure, have delighted the 
heart of Butterfield. Tall trees, elms they were, grc^v 
close to the house and formed p.art of what seemed to 
me a large forest. Evidently we were somewhere in 
the woods that surround Paris — at St. Cloud, St. 
Germain, Marly, or Fontainbleau. 

“In there,” s.aid tlic man with Uic pipe. 

I hesitated a moment. His two companions auto- 
matically thrust fonmrd their hands concealed in the 
pockets of their jackets. 

"Go to it,” said tlic man wath the pipe. 

Granby and I stepped fonv-ard side by side through 
the door. Tlic three men fell in behind us and we 
marched in procession dowm a short wliitcwnjhed 
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corridor paved vrith flag-stones, past an open door, 
through -which I caught a glimpse of an enormous 
kitchen -with copper pots hanging on the walls and a 
great black range, through another door and up some 
steep stairs which brought iis into the hall of tlie house 
or chateau. 

“To the right,” said the man with the pipe. 

We turned obediently, pushed open another door, and 
entered a room panelled -with pitch pine, on which were 
hung numerous antlers and other trophies of the chase. 
It had two long wndows giving on to a formal garden 
separated from the house by a broad terrace. Beyond 
the garden grew woods, tall, thick, and friendly. Above 
them was the violet sky, luminous and serene. 

Vespasien Privet was seated in a wooden chair behind 
an elaborately carved and decorated writing-table. 
Standing a little behind him were two men, one of 
whom I recognised as someone in the newspaper world, 
a journalist suspected of Fasdst tendencies and a con- 
tributor to Gringoire and Je suis Parlout. He was short 
and sallow-faced, -with deep-set eyes, in marked contrast 
to his companion on the other side of Privet, who was 
tall, nearly bald, -with 3nild, protuberant blue eyes. 
Both men were dressed in the type of French suit affected 
by the black-coated workers of Paris. It is shaped to 
the waist, usually grey or dark blue with a stripe in it — 
the sort of suit which to be tolerable must be well fitted, 
but which, off a peg, never looks like anything but an 
auful warning to men who try to be respectable. 

The three of them stood quite motionless like wax 
figures in a tailor’s tvindow. 

We stepped fonvard towards the desk. 

There was a shuffle of footsteps behind us and, half 
turning my head, I could see that the man in shirt- 
sleeves and the .t\vo men -with guns in their pockets had 
also entered tlie room. The door closed with a click. 
Privet raised his head. 
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“Mr. Orford,” he said, “my business this evening is 
with Colonel Granby. I sras not expecting to see you 
here, but you arc welcome.” 

Granby stepped fonrard and •was about to speak 
■when a door behind Privet, which I had not previously 
noticed, opened quickly. A woman stood confronting 
us. She •was wearing a black dress. From her neeJ: 
hung a double rope of pearls and on the second finger 
of her left hand was a fine emerald. 

It was Madame Bertrand. 

She turned towards Privet, ^s’ho had risen to lus 
feet. 

“I wish to talk •^vitli them alone,” she said quietly'. 

There was a moment’s silence. Privet seemed about 
to protest, but thought better of it. 

“Very good, Maryse,” he said. “We shall be witliin 
call.” 

He gestured srith his hands as he eamc from behind 
the desk, as though he were driving a floci: of hens or 
geese. The tlircc men were already shuffling towards 
the door by wliich we had entered. Privet followed 
them from the room. 

Meanwhile Madame Bertrand had sat down in tlic 
chair vacated by Privet. She looked serious, intent, as 
it seemed, on collecting her thoughts and choosing her 
words. 

She looked from one of us to the other. Her eyes s%'crc 
clear and hard. Pollu’cal realism, not defeatist piety, 
was apparently to be her theme. 

“I kmow, of course, that Mr. Orford has overheard 
a convcrsau'on between my friend Vcsp.xsicn Privet .and 
Marshal Villebois at tlic Croix Catalan,” she l>egan 
abruptly. 

“In which, if I rcmcmljcr rightly, Madam, you your- 
self had something to s.ay'." 

She looked at me, seemingly without m.alicc. 

“I know herw you must regard that convenation, 
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Mr. Orford, and the plans which were discussed. To 
you it must seem that wc are plotting to betray our 
country.” . _ 

“We would rather assume, Madam,” broke in Granby, 
“that you were planning to serve France according to 
your lights.” 

She turned her fine eyes upon him. There was just a 
touch of offended pride in her manner. 

“What do you know of France, Monsieur?” 

“I have fought for France, Madam, and I have worked 
more or less on her behalf for twenty years.” 

She sat back, placed her elbotvs on the arms of Privet’s 
chair, folded her hands beneath her chin, and looked 
first at Granby and then at me for a long moment with- 
out speaking. - ■ • 

*T know that love of the Englishman for France,” 
she said at last. “You like to visit our beautiful country, 
you like to drink our wine, to read our books, to live 
with us from time' to time as wc alone know how to 
live, to flatter yourselves that by doing all this you have 
brightened your svits and broadened yotir minds; One 
of you now and then may even go so far as to declare 
that, if he had not been bom an Englishman, he , would 
have chosen to be one of us. But do not deceive your- 
selves. For most of you wc arc just an odd, amusing, 
and distinctly inferior people.” 

Granby shook his head. 

“A heavy impeachment, but, as I venture to protest, 
unjust.” 

“Unjust to you, perhaps, but not, I am sure, to the- 
majority of your countrymen. Even you. Monsieur, do 
not seem to understand us very well, or you would 
never have undertaken the mission on which you are 
now engaged.” 

Granby nodded gravely. 

“I begin to see your drift,” he said. 

“Surely you must realise that for Britain to interfere 
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in matters which can only be decided by tlic political 
leaders of France must be fatal to the Alliance. You 
must trust us to meet the situation as seems best to 
us.” 

"I have every confidence in France, Madam. I have 
litdc or no confidence in Monsieur Vespasien Privet.” 

“And Monsieur CIcmentin?” 

“Your Prime Minister is a resolute and honourable 
man. But can he rely upon his friends?” 

“You must know very well, Monsieur, that I think 
only of his interests.” 

“What you conceive to be his interests m.ay, in fact, 
be the interests of his politieal enemies at home and of 
our common enemy beyond the Rhine.” 

She received this with a slight, almost imperceptible 
shrug of tlic shoulders, like one who patiently listens to 
someone ivho ivill not or cannot understand. 

“I can only repeat, Monsieur, tliat it ^v’ould be most 
tmwse of you to interfere in matters tJiat concern our 
people alone.” 

Granby leaned fonrard. 

“These arc not matters which concern your people 
alone. France has an ally. She is committed to make 
no separate peace wlh Germany.” 

“You may trust us to honour our obligations,” she 
responded. “CIcmentin sriJl sec to that.” 

“If he is given the opportunity,” countered Granby 
swifdy. 

Madame Bertrand did not reply, and there w:is a 
short silence. Tlicn Granby leaned forward. 

“\Miat is the purpose of tliis interview?” he de- 
manded bluntly. 

“To convince you tliat I and my friends undcrst.and 
the present situation and can be trusted to make the 
best of it. You realise, of course, that we sh-all do 
notlving to weaken our defence. Tlic hrench armies arc 
not yet defeated.” 
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“ Those who contemplate the possibility of defeat arc 
inviting it,” retorted Granby. 

Madame Bertrand gave a little gesture of despair. 

“We cannot allow ourselves to be caught imprepared. 
We may be driven to seek terms from the enemy. I 
cannot think that even your Prime Mimster would deny 
us the right to save our defenceless people from slaughter 
and misery, if the military situation made our capitula- 
tion inevitable.” 

“I am sure that he would not be unreasonable. But 
.1 am equally sure that he would insist on certain 
guarantees. He could not allow the security of Britain 
and the joint future of our two countries to depend on 
the mercy or fair dealing of Herr Hitler.” 

Madame Bertrand rose abruptly from her chair. Her 
face flushed a moment and then went deadly pale. 

“ I hoped it might be possible to malcc you see reason,” 
she exclaimed. “But I sec that it is useless to continue. 

• 

You have driven us into war, and now you refuse us the 
right to make peace. France must fight on to the last 
man, woman, and child. God’s Englishman has so 
decided. But God’s Englishman is a fool. Victory for 
France at this moment is inconceivable. The people 
arc puzzled and divided. The country is sick. It must 
have peace. Then, perhaps, our people will recover 
their souls in a new discipline.” 

She paused. Granby -was looldng at her steadily';’- 

“I do not believe for one moment that France is sick, 
any more than I believe it of my own country. Go out 
among your people. Listen to what they say and how 
they tlunk. Your institutions may need revision and , 
the men who control them may be corrupt, but the 
country is sound.” 

Madame Bertrand moved impatiently. 

“Let me appeal at least to your common sense. 
Whatever you may hope or believe, the fact remains 
that your Prime Minister will do no good, but only harm, 
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if he tries to intervene. These next fciv da^-s •will be 
critical. There may be serious differences of opinion in 
the French Cabinet on tlie best course to pursue. Leave 
us to settle them in our 0 %™ time and ^^'ay. In Monsieur 
CIcmentin you have a loyal friend. Do not weaken his 
position by forcing him to play too openly the English 
game.” 

“There is no English game. Tlicrc is an Alliance.” 

“Do not parade it urmeccssarily. It is not as popular 
with some of our people as you seem to tliink.” 

Granby shook his head. 

“I suspect, Madam, you have in mind something 
more precise than an appeal to our discretion. "Vour 
confederate, Vespasien Privet, would hardly have 
brought us here for so indefinite a purpose.” 

“You have obtained certain evidence of our inten- 
tions. I was hoping to convince you that it would be 
foolish to use it against us. I sec now that you arc not 
open to persuasion. Tliis interview, I fear, has been 
^vasted.” 


Granby rose and bowed gravely. 

“ Not entirely. Madam. I know now exactly how and 

where you stand in this affair.” 

Madame Bertrand looked at us in turn. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” she s.iid. I not 

succeeded wth you. That may be mort ying to ni> 
pride, but it svill not affect die issue. I 
what I could. Now I must leave the Usk to 
Turning ssvaftly, she moved to Uic door t^roi g 
she had first entered the room. On the thrc-1 
turned back and faced us again for .an ins an . 

“Do hot make it too difficult for my friend. He is 

rather a sensitive person.” tunicd 

The door closed sofdy belund her. Granin tun.cci 


swiftly to me. 

“John,” he .said, “this is not going 
evening. Stick it as long as you can. 


to l>c a plc.asant 

Understand?” 
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, I nodded weakly. 

“ I’ll let you know when we’ve had enough,” He added. 

I -^vas about to ask him what , on earth he meant by 
this mysterious pronouncement when the door in front 
of us opened. Privet, vdth his assistants, came qmddy 
into the room. 


CHAPTER Xin 


STERNER STUFF 

Five minutes later I was sitting, stripped to the skin, 
in front of Privet, my wists and ankles secured to the 
back and legs of a wooden chair. Granby, in a similar 
plight, was a short distance away to the left. 

Privet’s men certainly knew their work. I had heard 
a good deal of third-degree methods as practised by the 
Gestapo and its pupils. It is one of their discoveries 
that a man without his clothes is more amenable to per- 
suasion than a man wth a shirt on his back. It lowers 
his morale to be reduced to a state of nature. 

There were five of them on the job. Two of them 
stood beside us, with their coats off, waiting for instruc- 
tions. They wore sleeveless shirts without tics, and 
their trousers were supported by belts of narrow black 
leather. 

Privet had taken up his position behind the desk. 
Behind him stood his t^vo secretaries. One of them \v'as 
tall, with bulbous eyes. The other ^vas smok/ng a 
cigarette. A third man, wth a curved pipe, his thin coat 
mottled with sweat, was standing beside the desk manip- 
ulating a reading-lamp. It ^vas made of chromium 
steel and consisted of a single reflector mounted on a 
universal joint on the end of a rod, which enabled the 
light to be turned in any direction desired. It seems 
odd that I should remember all these details so dearly. 

I ^^•as breathing hard from tlic fight which I had put 
up in defence of my trousers. My wrists and anldcs 
were chafed by the cord wlxich bound them and a fine 
bruise was developing above my left eye. Granby, who 
had also been subdued after protest, was panting beside 
me. His body, very white in contrast with his brown. 
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amused. The whole thing seemed too childish for words. 
But I soon had good reason to revise my opinion. 

They repeated the question endlessly, not always with 
the same intonation of voice, but monotonously, piti- 
lessly, like automata, for a period of time that I could 
not then estimate, but w’hich Granby subsequently 
informed me was about an hour. Long before the end 
of that time I was half-crazy. That simple question, 
endlessly repeated in varying tones, began after a time 
to have the effect of blo\vs from a hammer. And still 
the light was levelled straight at my face. I shut my 
eyes, but the relative darkness was intolerable. It left 
me more defenceless to the battering upon my ears. 

The sweat sprang up at the roots of my hair and began 
to trickle down my neck. I tried desperately to con- 
centrate on some irrelevant detail — the curved pipe in 
the hand of the man who worked the lamp, a birthmark 
on the nose of the man wdth the cigarette. 

Then abruptly the light tvas stvitched off and I found 
myself in darkness. 

"Stick it, laddie,” came Granby’s voice from beside 
me. "These chaps are getting tired. Ouch!” 

I could not sec what they were doing to him, but he 
spoke no more. The sudden silence and the darkness 
%vas worse than the light. Then came a hoarse whisper 
from directly behind me. 

"Word has gone round the Villctte quarter that any- 
one who hands in a note-book bound in green morocco 
will receive 100,000 francs and no questions asked.” 

For a moment my brain merely welcomed the change 
of address. 

"Can you explain it? Can you explain it? Can 
you expLain it?” 

I set my tcctli. They were at it again. 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

Was that my voice? It was the first time I had 
spoken. The effort brought my mind into play. How 
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did they know that Rehmy had been makirig inqtiiries in 
the underworld of Paris? The answer was obvious. 
They were of the underworld themselves. I knew 
enough of police procedure to know that in all great 
dties, and Paris was certainly no exception, the police 
rely on informers. Rdhmy had put tlie word round 
"through one or more of these gentry, and these men had 
got the message. 

“You had your pocket picked.” 

The words seemed to come from a great distance. 
Privet was speaking* . ' 

I did not answer, and Privet continued: 

“Where is the note-book now?” 

“I don’t know.” 

"Where is it now? Where is it now? ” 

The process, if I may so describe it, began again. 
But now it was dark. There was nothing on which I 
could concentrate my mind. 

I remember very little of the next half-hoiir. I sat 
sweating in the darkness while the voices screamed or 
whispered 61; muttered about me. 

At last I heard someone say: 

“Let’s have a go at the other bastard. I’m getting 
tired of this fellow.” 

“One morhent,” came another voice, "there’s one 
thing we haven’t tried.” 

There were more whisperings. Then I heard Privet’s 
voice, on a note of alarm, in the darkness. 

"What are you going to do?” 

Someone else replied : 

“It’s quite all right and I’ve never knorvn it fail.” 

A light was switched' on, not the light with which 
they had tormented me, but a dim bulb in the ceiling. 

My first thought was for Granby. He had not uttered 
a word since the light had been put out. 

I saw to ihy horror that he ^v'as unconscious. His 
head had fallen forward and his face ^vas bloodless. 
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“Lord,” said the man with the pipe, “look what’s 
happened to Number Two. And we haven’t started on 
him yet.” 

“Leave him,” said the man with the pipe impatiently. 
“We’ll bring him round tvhen we want him.” 

“Like a cigarette?” 

I turned to find one of the men at my elbow. 

He had to repeat his question before I properly grasped 
the meaning of his words. Tough methods having 
failed, weroi they going to try sweet reason? In the 
confused state of my mind anything seemed possible and 
I had heard that sudden kindness, after much brutality, 
often broke dotvn the victim’s resistance. Well, they 
could try as mucli of that on me as they liked. A 
cigarette tvas placed between my lips. A lighter flared 
under my nose, illuminating a sallow face witli a tliin 
line of moustache on the upper lip. I drew thankfully 
a puff or two. That was a bit better. I drew another 
puff. But the cigarette w'as snatched suddenly from my 
lips. At the same moment my head ts’as seized firmly 
from behind and gripped so tightly that I could not 
move. There was nothing to be seen but tlic g owing 
end of my cigarette between the fingers of the man who 
had lit it for me. Suddenly he stepped fonwvrd and 
thrust the lighted end up my left nostri . ic agony 
was intense and I screamed. 


“Now wll you speak?” said a voice. 

Lights were dancing before my eyes, red and green 


'up. H* fcinKd.” 
cigarette wits wthdrawm. . 

My nose tvas a coal. 'H^ed 

ight uous for I, but Privet who 

lamps, and I perceived thau 

had fainted. He lay ni^ss Uic «« 
henchmen were picking “P- _ fainted 

I remember laughing feebly. 
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now, and the only man who had any good reason to 
faint was as right as rain — except for this horrible pain 
in the nose. 

“Shove his head between his knees,” said someone 
behind me. 

“Get him a drop of brandy,” said'another voice. 

Privet was pulled back. He shuddered, sighed 
deeply, and . opened his eyes. A hand was holding a 
glass to his lips. I heard his teeth rattling on the rim 
and the gulping sound in his throat as he sucked down 
the brandy. 

“Sorry,” he spluttered. “I’m all right now. I don’t 
know what came over me. But Orford’s.had enough. 
Stop doing things to Orford.” 

“But we’re just going to get results,” objected the man 
wth the curved pipe. 

“Do as I tell you. It’s an order.” 

Privet’s voice was shaking and out of control. ' 

“Go on,” he repeated, “db as I tell you.” 

The man %vith the pipe shrugged his shoulders. 

“As you will,” he said, and turned towards Granby. 

They thrust his head do^vn and slapped his bare flesh. 
Somehow they shook him into consciousness. He sat up 
on the chair, looking about him wth a bewildered air. 
Suddenly a look of consternation came into his eyes and 
he turned to me. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I must have dropped off. I’ve 
never kno^vn that happen before.” 

He was looking at me anxiously. 

“Are you all right, laddie? What have those boys 
been putting across?” 

“I’m all right,” I said huskily. 

“It’s your turn now,” said the man with the pipe. 
“Are you going to be dumb like your friend?” 

Granby said nothing. The lights went out, but 
almost at once the reading-lamp was turned upon his 
face. 
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So it began again. They used the same technique on 
him as on me, I wondered in a dumb sort of w.ay how 
he was standing it, but I \\’as deadly tired. I believe I 
should have fallen asleep had it not been for die pain 
in my nose. 

Granby answered tlicm back at first, var)’ing his 
denials with outrageous comments on their behaviour. 
But they did not allow themselves to be diverted from 
their intolerable repetitions and presently he fell silent. 

Tliey turned out the reading-lamp and once more the 
whispered rain of questions began in the darkness. 

At this stage in the proceedings I felt no fear, only in 
fact a kind of exaltation. We had stuck it so far and 
would stick it to the end. 

Then suddenly, to my horror, Granby, who had been 
silent for some time under the pitiless hail of questions, 
gave a low moan. 

“You know where the pocket-book is — come, tell ur.” 

And then other voices in die blaclmcss: 

“Tell usf tell ns, tell us,” 

Granby was moaning continuously now', llicn sud- 
denly I heard: 

“Oh, Christ, I can’t go on w'ith this.” 


“Granby!” 

My voice ^vas thick and husky. I wanted to shout 
aloud. But hands were at my throat prerdng on my 
windpipe and I could not spc.ak. Tlic blood mmc 

in my cars, . , ^ , t • 

From very far off, it seemed, I hc.ard ran j> s voice 

“ Damn you, yes, I know where it u. 

“And you will tell us?” j i « 

“Yes. But for God’s sake give me a ^ ^ 

^ “ Wlicn you have told us you shall h.avc a.., r- 

want.” . . r 

Tlus was Privet’s voice, eager vsath 
There came a did: and the room 
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light. The hands at my throat still maintained their 
pressure. I could sec Granby a yard or two away. The 
sweat ^vas pouring do^vn his naked body. His face was 
grey, the scar on his breast was a spot of flaming red. 

"General R^hmy has the pocket-book,” he said. “It. 
was recovered yesterday.” 

Privet nodded. 

"That’s better,” he said. "Now you wll take steps 
to recover it for me. You ^vill write a letter, please.” 

“Write a letter,” echoed Granby like a child repeating 
a lesson. 

“Loose his right hand.” 

The man with the birthmark on the side of his nose 
stepped forward. For a moment I thought that this 
was a ruse of Granby to get his hands free. But what 
could he do unarmed, unclothed, surrounded on all 
sides? 

What he actually did, as soon as his right hand was 
loosed, was to grasp the fountain-pen Jield out to him. 
A blotting-pad wi^ note-paper and an envelope was 
laid across his knees. 

“What am I to say?” he asked. 

“Tell General R6luny that you have need of the note- 
book. Ask him to be good enough to send it in a sealed 
envelope to the manager of your hotel,” said Privet. . 

Granby began to write. There tvas complete silence 
while his pen travelled slowly across the paper. 

“Will that do?” he said. 

The letter was handed to Privet, who read it through 
carefully and folded it. ■ 

“That will do. Now you will kindly address the 
envelope.” 

Granby did so. 

“You svill now write a note to the manager of your- 
hotcl instructing him to hand the sealed envelope when 
he receives it to the bearer when he calls for it.” 

Once more Granby took the pen and wrote, .When 
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he had finished, Privet handed both letters to Ills tall 
secretary •with the bulbous eyes. 

“Get on ^s’ith that at once, please,” he said. 

The man bowed \srith a little jerk and, taking the 
letters, disappeared behind me. The hands on my 
throat released their, pressure. 

“And no-w, I suppose, you ivdll let us go,” said Granby, 
and there is no describing the weary misery of his tone. 

Privet shook his head. 

“1. haven’t yet received the pocket-book.” 

“But you wall have it soon, and then—: — 

“I can hardly release you even then,” interrupted 
Privet. “How can I allow either you or Orford to 
return to liberty? Not after what has passed here. 
Surely you must see that?” 

“I don’t see it,” protested Granby on a high, h^’stcrical 
note. “We shan’t interfere with you. And we \\'ill 
keep quiet about all this.” 

He turned his head as he spoke and fixed his h.aggard 
gaze on me. I had intended to say that I would refuse 
to give any such undertaking, but at the sight of his face 
I found mj'self saying almost automatically: 

“No, Vi’c will keep quiet about it.” 

“I should only have your word for that,” said Privet. 

“Then w'hat arc you going to do?” faltered Granby. 

“You will remain here, both of you. You tvill not 
again be molested unless, of course, I should fail to 
recover my pocl:et-book, in whiclt ease we should have 
to start all over again.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I put in, “tliat you will keep 
us here until the end of the war?” 

Privet turned his head in my direction. 

“Until the end of the war, or at any rate until such 
time as the Germans arrive in Paris. ^Vhal they choose 
to do with you then will not be my affair.” 

He rose to his feet. 

“ Give them back tlicir clothes,” he said. “I’m going 
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to lie down. Wake me at once when Jacquart comes 
back with the pocket-book. Good morning, gentlemen. 
You have wasted a lot of rby time and made me lose a 
night’s sleep, but I thought we should get results.” 

He walked past me as he spoke and the door closed 
behind him. 

Ten minutes later I ■was making a poor job of putting 
on my shirt and tromers. I had been thrust ■with 
Granby into a room which served as larder to the 
kitchen. As a larder it was large ; as a room it was very, 
small. Its" only \wndow, which gave immediately on 
to a steep bank covered ■with coarse grass about a ■yard 
away, ■was covered ■with ■wire-netting to keep out the 
flics. Outside the netting were iron bars. The door, of 
covuse, was locked. 

The room "was quite bare, except for a couple of 
mattresses and pillows, a stock of tinned food, and two 
buckets, one filled with sand, the other ■with tvater. It 
had evidently been equipped as an air-raid shelter for 
the house. 

I flung myself dotvn on one of the mattresses and 
turned my face to the ■wall. My left nostril was a tor- 
ment. Otherwise I should have fallen asleep. 

I had nothing'to say to Granby. For many years he 
had been my chief. In the service he -was a legend. ■ 1 
had nevertheless seen him beaten into submission. But 
what had happened to us was beyond p/aise or blame. 
Flesh and blood has its limits. Yet the fact remained ; 
Granby who had rcquir,ed the last sacrifice from many 
a brave man had himself capitulated. Soon he would 
himself realise what he had done. I should have to 
speak to him then. Meanwlule there tvas nothing to 
be said. 

Then I realised that he himself ■was speaKng: 

“Sorry I passed out,” he ■was saying. “They might 
have hurt you badly while I was dead to the world.” 

I sat /up astonished. Granby ■was now in his shirt 
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and trousers, sitting wth his hands round his knees on 
the second mattress. 

“They didn’t do so badly,” I answered. 

I looked at him with increasing bewilderment. He 
certainly hadn’t the air of a beaten man. And why 
should he apolo^e for having fainted during my inter- 
rogation. 

“How are you feeling now?” I stammered. 

“Fresh as a daisy,” he answered. 

He twinkled at me for a moment. 

“Gome, laddie,” he went on. “Did you really think 
that we’d given ourselves away? The idea was to resist 
persuasion just long enough to make our final surrender 
sufficiently convincing. You remember what I said: 
ril let you know when we've had enough." 

“But look here,” I objected. “You’ve written to 
General Rdhmy.” 

“Precisely,” responded Granby. 

“Asking liim to hand over the book to the manager of 
your hotel,” I continued. ^ 

“Admittedly,” Granby confessed. 

“Then what’s the great idea?” 

“My letter to Rdhmy ^vill be read as a warning that 
the bearer is a bad man and that thc'^vriter, Colonel 
Granby, was in a bad spot when he wrote it.” 

“Have you a secret cipher with the Deuxiime Bureau?" 

“No. But the letter is nonsense, and your JJncle 
Granby, as Rdhmy kno\vs, doesn’t write nonsense when 
he is a free agent.” 

“How do you mean, nonsense?” 

“Because Granby in that letter asks R6hmy to hand 
over to bearer a pocket-book which Rdhmy no longer 
has in his possession. He gave it to me himself this 
afternoon.” 

I sat on the bed looking at him. My feelings were 
beyond c-xpression. 

“\Vhere is it now?” I asked. 
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“I gave it to Oliver Ackland. He was to pass it on 
to you this evening.” ' , 

. “By Jove/’ I said inadequately. “I’m glad to hear 
it” 

Granby shook his head. 

“This will be a lesson to you, laddie. But I’m glad 
you’re glad.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


AIR-RAID WARNING 

I SPENT the next five minutes in awkward approaches 
to the subject of Granby’s apparent collapse and of my 
sdf-reproach at having allowed myself to be deceived 
in him. 

At last Granby said : 

“Listen, laddie. If you are trying to apologise for 
having jumped at the obvious conclusion, let me tell 
you that I regard your sudden conviction that I ^vas a 
broken reed as a tribute to my histrionic ability. I 
intended to convey that impression and I conveyed it. 

“There was a woman I knew who had a drunken 
husband,” he continued. “She said to me once: ‘/ 
don't mind George getting blind, though he does knock me 
about a hit when in that condition. But what I cannot stand 
, is his remorse.' So enough of this untimely brooding. 
The breast should be beaten, if necessary, in private.” 

Whereupon I changed the subject and asked him why 
he had fainted during my interrogation.' 

“It’s the writing on the -wall, laddie,” said Granby. 
“My way of life is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf. 
And to make matters tvorse, that blackguard with the 
pipe whacked me under the right car.” 

“I’m sorry you passed out.” 

Granby •waved liis hand. 

“It was nothing,” he said airily. 

“Not sorry for you,” I explained, “but sorry for 
m^'sclf,” and I told him about the cigarette. 

It -was tlicn Granby’s turn to show remorse and mine 
to turn his mind to more urgent matters. I asked him 
what R<ihmy would do when he received Granby’s letter. 
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Granby "was of opinion that the General would seem 

to comply with it and trail the messenger. That, I 

pointed out, would lead him to Privet and Madame 

Bertrand. 

“He ■will have them arrested,” I ventured hopefully. 

Granby shook his head. 

“You’ve a nice simple mind, John. But things don’t 
work out like that in this coim^. Even the head of the 
Deuxiemi Bureau must think twice about arresting a man 
who is just about to enter the Cabinet — ^not to mention 
the Prime Minister’s lady friend.” 

It occurred to me to ask: 

“Did you, by any chance, take a look at Privet’s 
engagement book?” 

“Not only that,” Granby replied. “I had photo- 
static copies made of some of the more striking entries. 
Jhe origmal was to be kept by you and to be shown, if 
and when it should be necessary, to Glementin. He will 
get a nasty shock when he realises what Privet has in 
mind.” 

“And what is that?” 

“The evidence is not conclusive, but the pocket-book 
contains among other things a list of the principal units 
of the French Fleet and notes showing where they arc 
stationed. On another page is a list of the oflBcers com- 
manding the ■various ships. Against some of the names 
is a cross, against others a question mark. Privet and his 
friends arc arguing, I think, on these lines. If we sur- 
render unconditionally, we put ourselves at the mercy 
of the Hun. If, on the other hand, we have something 
in hand, he ^vill have to be reasonable- Well, Privet and 
his friends intend to have something in hand. What 
they do not realise, or what some of them realise only 
too well, is that Hitler, once the French amnes have 
rapitulated, will take everything within reach and give 
them nothing in return. He will take their ships. He 
■will take their aeroplanes. He will take the 400 German 
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pilots in France whom the British airmen have helped 
to shoot down. He ■vsill take the French colonics, once 
they are disarmed, to use against us as military bases 
and sources of supply. These men are not only ready 
to capitulate, but to capitulate on terms that tvill make 
it possible for Germany to win the ^\•ar. We’ve got to 
realise, laddie, that there are men in France ^vho, if 
France is forced to surrender, will \rant England also 
to sue for peace with the enemy.” 

I will not record the rest of our conversation. Most 
of the points we discussed had subsequently to be con- 
sidered more carefully in consultation with General 
R^hmy. 

You may ask ^vhy all this time we did not attempt 
to escape. The answ'er is a simple one. There was, as 
I have said, but one ■window to the larder and that, 
though large enough for a man to, crawl through, was 
strongly barred. 

After a time I fell into a doze despite the pain in my 
left nostril, which had now reduced itself to a dull ache 
only just bearable. I w'okc to find the room flooded 
with sunlight. My watch told me that it was one o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

It ■was very quiet in the larder, so that, when I heard 
a footstep cruncliing on the gravel outside, I instinctively 
turned to the ^\indow to see who it ■\\'as. Granby ^^’as 
already tlicre before me. 

Looking through the %virc-netting, I beheld Uvo legs 
clad in the blue-grey trousers of the Royal Air Force 
ino^ving past our line of ■vision. At the same instant 
Granby gave a low wtotle. The legs ceased moving. 
Granby whistled again. The legs turned about and 
came towards our window. A moment later tlie fat, 
round face of Oliver Ackland was peering into our 
prison. 

“Ackland,” Granby’s voice ^vas sharp. 

“Good afternoon. Colonel.” 
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"Go back and get a file or something to cut these 
bars. We \vant to leave this place.” 

“Who’s we?” 

“ Orford is here with me.” 

"Very good, Colonel.” 

The feet moved away. I breathed a sigh of r^ef. 
Soon we should be free men.- I had great faith in 
Ackland. But how had he found us? 

We settled do^vn to Vimt for our deliverance. 

Presently there came, not Ackland with a file, but a 
mournful wailing from far away. At first I could not 
think what it was. Then it ^vas taken up dose at hand. 

I looked at my >vatch. It was twenty minutes past one 
in the afternoon. 

Granby chuckled. 

“ It’s an air-raid warning,” he said, “and here we are, 
safely bestowed in the air-raid shelter.” 

The wailing of the sirens ceased. It whs followed by 
five-minutes’ silence, which prolonged itself into ten, 
then fifteen, during which time Granby and I wondered 
how long it would take Ackland to return. Then I 
heard a ^one of engines high up and, a moment later, a 
scries of heavy thuds. 

"Bombs,” said Granby. 

He had hardly spoken when there came a high whist- 
ling sound, and I instinctively flung myself face down- 
wards on my mattress as a tremendous explosion tore ' 
the air. The house rocked and qmvered. Some plaster 
fell from the ceiling. 

“Have they hit the house?” I gasped. 7 

"A near miss, I think,” answered Granby. 

There was a hollow feeling in the pit of my stomach, 
as though someone had punched me sharply in that 
region. The next tiling I remember ivas a rattle at the 
door. Granby and I scrambled to our feet to find con- 
fronting us the round and welcome form of Oliver 
Ackland. 
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“Well,” he said. “What can I do you for?” 

It ^vas one of his stock phrases and it liad never 
sounded more sivcctly in tiic car. Before we could 
answer a loud thumping and banging became audible 
from near at hand and tlien some mufilcd shouting. 

"Tliat will be Monsieur Privet and his friends,” said 
Oliver Ackland with satisfaction. “^Vould you liJce to 
see them?” 

“No, tliank you,” answered Granby mowng touards 
the door, "but I hope they’re under restraint.” 

“Tlicy arc in the main kitchen, sheltering from the 
air-raid,” an.swcTcd Acldand. 

He flourished a steel key. 

We climbed a flight of stone stairs and crossed a hall. 
We opened tlic front door and boarded a car, my car, 
standing In the drive outside. Acldand let in the clutch 
and the high, steady note of the All Clear sounded 
above our heads as we drove away. Soon we were 
running through a village street TIic houses were set 
well back from the road, and in the midst of them stood 
a small white church rather like tlic churches Utrillo 
likes to paint Tlic car stopped. 

“Marne la Coquette,” said Ackland. “Tills is where 
I live. People cat tand drink with me sometimes, ^^^ly 
not?” 

Five minutes later w’c were sitting in the arbour of a 
small garden, consuming a most excellent dry cham- 
pagne. Mrs. Ackland, a Frenchwoman of the utmost 
gcni.'ility and cliarm, could be hc.ard off, urging one 
Fran9ois to pull liimsclf together, forget that he w.as tlic 
gardener, and make an omelette such as only he knew 
iiow to compose. 

"How on earth did you find out where we were?" 

I a,skcd, turning to Acld.and and selling down my 
gla.ss. 

"Good sense,” he responded, "competent manage- 
ment, and lx:ttcr luck. I reminded you now .and then, 
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be going into that cul-de-sac, unless perhaps it wtis to 
remove tlic widow Trinquard’s furniture. But the 
widow Trinquard had not sufficient money to hire 
furniture vans or sufficient furniture to render it neces- 
sary. The widotv Trinquard ss-as behind t\-ith the rent 
and owed Monsieur dc la Clochcttc, who kept the 
greengrocer’s shop at the comer, for potatoes and fresh 
^S!^‘ I 6°^ widow Trinquard va'th difficulty 

and he then related how tlic furniture van, haring 
entered tlic cul-de-sac, had charged out again at tlic 
motor-car. Tlic small boy had thought a crash inevit- 
able, when by a miracle it ss-as .as'oidcd. But the 
driver of the car had got out and for some odd reason 
had climbed into the furniture mn, which had then 
driven olTat high speed. I asked liim if there had been 
any violence or tlireat of same. Tlic boy answered 
that, so far as he could tell, the driver of the car had 
raised no objection.” 

“Nor would you,” I put in, “if you had felt the 
wrong end of a pistol digging into your ribs.” 

Acld.and nodded. 

“I suspected .something of the kind. 7'iic furniture 
van, moreover, had rung .a bell, so to sjicak, for I 
remembered what you had told me of the van wlu'ch 
had charged into a policeman outside the house of 
Madame Bertrand. I questioned tlic small boy further, 
and it was then that he earned another franc, for he 
told me th.at painted on the s-an ivas the name of its 
ou’ner.s, Maclioiw ct Cic.” 

“I don’t remember telling you the name,” I inter- 
vened. 

“No more you did,” retorted .‘\ckland. “but it so 
happens that Machou.N ct Cic is a firm of furniture 
removers srith a depot at .Scstcs, wlilch, as you know, 
is next door to hfnmc la Coquette. I pass the place 
quite frequently. Then I recalled that .Mad.amc 
Bertrand has a country* villa at Marne la Coquette. 
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CIIAPTHR XV 


SITZKRIEG 

About an hour later, after the application of a soothing 
ointment to my nostril, which was not yet at peace, I 
found myself quarrelling with Granby about Henry 
Glieriton. I wanted to tell Henry the tnith, but Granby 
would not hear of it. He had notlu'ng, he .said, against 
Henry personally. • But Henry tvas in the Foreign Office, 
where, according to Granby, England may yet lose the 
war on the playing fields of Eton, or to be more prcci.se, 
on the examination benches of Ujc Civil Sciaacc Com- 
missioners. 

“Besides," concluded Granby, “we have yet to discitss 
the situation wtli General Rdhmy. You will accord- 
ingly stick to your desk for the rest of tlic day and 
come round to the Deuxteme Bureau at nine o’clock this 
evening." 

I had therefore to explain to Chcriton how it t\-as 
that I had not shotsm up at tlic Hotel Cosmopolitain to 
sleep or at the office next moniing to work. He inferred 
the worst and I allowed liim to do so. 

All that afternoon I remained in my office. It \\‘as 
the day on which the Germans attacked at Amicn.s, 
Peronne and Kaon. It was also the day on which we 
heard that the cvacuauon from Dunkirk had l>een 
completed and that, contrar>' to all c.xpcctntions, the 
men of the Briti-d) Expediuonary Force, albeit without 
their arms or equipment, were safely home. 

Nine o'clock found me sharing a hiunble dinner ^^•ith 
Granby and Rdhmy served in his office and wadied 
dowi with red wine obtained from a nearby 
Granby looked slightly less careworn th.an when I li.id 
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US on our ^ardj but they would never suffice as proundi 
for a public exposure.” 

“Privet considered tlicm pretty damning or he v.-ould 
never Jiavc gone to such lengths to recover the book." 

“Admittedly tlic notes arc useful,” answered Rchmy. 
“But our dossier is not yet complete. Nothing Jess than 
a clear proof of tliis man’s treason \vould in present 
circumstances suffice.” 

“Wffiat do you expect to find?” I asked, not without 
heat. “A priratc wre to Bcrcljtcsgadcn or the Palazza 
Vcnctia?” 

Rchmy smiled indulgently. 

"In a few days,” he said, “we shall have quite a nice 
ease proving treachery on the part of Rever, Privet, 
Chapeau, and a number of others not unconnected with 
the Comili des Forges,” 

“Mcandrac,” I urged, “we should surely acquaint 
ClcwenUn with the evidence as far as it goes.” 

Rdhmy shook his head. 

“In w’hose house did you go tJirough those dreadful 
experiences last night?” he asked. 

I saw the point. 

“But .surely,” I objected, “even Madame Bertrand, 
in the face of what we have discovered, must lose hex 
credit with Clcmcntin.” 

“'What, in fact, have we discovered ? " put in Granby, 
who evidently thought that this conversation had hasted 
long enough. “Tliat Privet is a friend of Rever. lliat 
is known. That they arc both interested in the Frcncli 
Fleet. Well, we appreciate the rignificance of tliat, but 
Madame Bertrand will doubtless explain cvcryihing to 
CIcmcntin’s sali.sfaction, and he c.innot risk challenging 
these men unless he is prcp.arcd to have them arrested. 
You have, moreover, .apparently forgotten tliat tlii-s 
couspiracy, as Clcmcntin h.is himself pointed out, is 
h^q>othctic.al. It will only take cficct if and when the 
French armies arc defeated.” 
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“You will call upon Madame Bertrand,” continued 
Granby, “and present your apologies. In token of good 
faitli, you will give her this,” and he snatched up the 
pocket-book from the table and thrust it into my hands. 

“But tills,” I objected, “is exhibit No. i of the 
evidence.” 

“Tliink a moment,” retorted Granby. “Have we 
not taken a photostatic copy?” 

I looked doubtfully at the pocket-book and tlirust it 
absently into my pocket. 

"But tell me,” I demanded, "how am I to convince 
Madame Bertrand of my sudden devotion to her 
interests?” 

“You will be clever, candid and c>'nical. You will 
assume that she and her friends hate the English alliance 
and arc quite ready to come to terms with Hitler if they 
can tlicrcby secure for lljcmscivcs pride of place under 
tlic German heel.” 

“Tlicn why do I give her the pocket-book? Am I to 
reveal myTcIfas a British Qiihling in disguise or a secret 
emissary' of the Link?” 

“You give licr back tlic pockct-lxxik because you 
have come to the conclusion that she and Privet and 
Chapeau and the old Marshal arc powerless to do us or 
anybody else any serious harm.” 

“Why?" 

“Because the French .Army is holding firm. Because 
the Germans arc about to be driven bad:. Because the 
Hun will never .set foot in Paris. Because, for these 
and other rcasoas, there is no need for us any lQnf;cr to 
keep the pockct-lxiok, to be used in evidence against 
them.” 

“But why return it?” 

“Because you arc a sensible fclloiv and, other tilings 
licing equal, you desire to suand wl! with so pourrful 
and clever a person .as Vc$p.xricn Privet, head of the 
Ministry’ to wlu'ch you arc attaclicd, and because you 
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arc even more anxious to secure the favours — ^mark the 
good old English word — of Maryse Bertrand, a woman 
of ability and charm, to whose attractions no man in his 
senses can remain indifferent.” 

“You don’t really mean that last bit,” I protested 
anxiously. 

“Most decidedly I mean it,” he persisted. “Maryse 
Bertrand may be hard enough in the head, but there is 
a chink in the armour. I noticed that, while she was 
talking politics to me, she had attention to spare for 
the tail, silent Englishman at my side. Be kind to her, 
John, and she will believe almost anything you say.” 

I turned in despair to Rdhmy. 

“Do you approve of this suggestion, sir?” I asked. 

Rehmy shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It is not so bad an idea,” he admitted. 

“But Maryse Bertrand,” I pointed out, “is not a 
fool.” 

“That is perhaps to your advantage,” countered 
Rihmy. “She is the more likely to be deceived into 
thinking that you arc just the dever, self-seeking, 
amorous young puppy dog, as you say in England, that 
you vdll so successfully impersonate.” 

We were silent for a moment. R^hmy was looking 
grave again. ' 

"Meantime,” he added, “we must be ready to act if 
the situation changes for the worse. If the French 
armies break — ^if it comes to a struggle between Glemen- 
tin, who will desire to fight to the end, on the Aisne, on 
the Loire, on the Pyrenees, and, if necessary, to trans- 
port the Government to North Africa, and Privet, Rever, 
and Company, who will desire to surrender, then the 
knowledge that we have obtained may just tip the 
balance, just succeed, in fact, in giving Glementin the 
extra strength which he will so sorely need to overthrow 
the very powerful combination against him,” 

I looked from one to the other. They nodded and 
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smiled. Evidently they had worked the whole tiling out 
before my arrival. 

I threw in my hand. 

“Very well,” I said. “I’ll do what I can.” 

Rdhmy pushed one of his telephones towards me. 
“Ring up Madame Bertrand,” he said, “and ask her 
to receive you as soon as possible. Tlie telephone 
number is Maillot 4531.” 
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The Ministry that morning v,-as in a state of flux. 
Privet was taking over from Frisson, ^^•hich meant that 
nothing was being done. It also meant that my careful 
work of the last fortnight was utterly destroyed, for, 
wthin an hour, all the heads of department with whom 
I had established cordial relations had been dismissed 
and their places taken by Privet’s men. Tliis was pre- 
sumably a normal consequence of a change in the 
French Cabinet, and it helped to explain the chaos into 
which French public and official life had fallen. Tlic 
outgoing officials left their posts sritli an air of wc-arj' 
fatalism. They obviously expected nothing else. 

Foim o’clock that Sunday afternoon I left my car in 
the Rue Windsor, rang the bell of Madame Bertrand’s 
villa, and waited for the elderly butler to open the door. 

The events of the last twenty-four hours had strength- 
ened my hand. Clcracntin had broadcast for a third 
time to the nation saying that the battle of France had 
begun and that Weygand skis satisfied srith the situa- 
tion. The officials of the Ministry' had been almost 
light-hearted. All Uiis was to the good, for I ss'as now 
required to play the part of a man conrinced tlial die 
French armies would successfully hold llic Germans 


back. 

I -was conducted, not to the garden, but to a small 
drawing-room srith long French srindo\s-s, partially 
masked ssath some land of flowering shrub in tubs which 
stood on llic terrace outside. The furniture of the room 
was in excellent taste. I noted partiailarly, a sm:dl 
Empire commode, widi a picture of N.apolcon inl.aid in 
its ebony top. I ^s■as examining it with interest v leri 
Madame Bertrand entered the room. She wore a grey 
silk dress, which somehow contrived to show olTlier stilt 
excellent figure. Tlic old Marshal, I reflected, wou.d 
not have approved. She w.as very careful > nj.a c up, 
her lips toning wth the colour of her shoes and finger 
nails. 
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“I will give it to liim when he next oilk,” she said. 

There was a silence bctivccn us. She liad left me 
derelict in the middle of the soft Aubusson onrpcU I 
don’t imow what I looked Iil:c, but I feel somcllung of 
a fool. She Iiad pven me no key to her mood, except 
to convey, by a hardly perceptible movement of the 
shoulders and a smile tliat had hovered for a moment on 
her painted lips, that she was still \raiung for an adequate 
explanation of my visit. She stood tlicre vcr>' quietly. 
Her pale face, in the shadow of her bluc-wliitc hair, 
vv-as softly framed by tlic green silk ctirtain. 

I realised, of course, that it vs'as her intention to malrc 
me feel awktvard. That made me angry and gave roc 
confidence. 

At last she said : 

“Sit down, Mr. Orford. Will you have te-t or a 
glass of port?" 

“I should prefer tea,” I said. 

She touched a bell and sat down herself at the end of 
a sofa, tlic only modem piece of furniture in tlic room. 

“Tea, Jacques," she said to tlic footm-m who answered 
tlic bell. 


Still she vs'as silent, looking at roc gravely, one arm 
along the back of the sofa. I noticed the Icngtn and 
beauty of her hands. 

Two could play at this waiting game: 

“Your garden,” I said, “is qmte exquisite now tint 

I am able to see it in daylight," 

“But sadly neglected,” she answe^d.^^ c ia%c no 
men to spare for such work at this time. 

It vs'as true that the grass vs-as long, as in Uic garden- 

of tlic Tuilcrics. . , r 

“So for once,” I conUnued, ipormg 
her glance, “you give nature a chance. 

none the worse for it." p out I 

Jacques entered wldi the tea. ic . 
rose from my chair and took the cup. 
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“I have already said so.” 

She shook her head. 

“You must think of a better reason than that/’ she 
returned. 

She laid her hand on my wrist. 

“Do not underrate my intelligence, Mr. Orford. And 
please do not slander yourself. You are not lacking in 
courage, or you would not be sitting here \\dth me.” 

“It’s not a question of courage, Madam. Common 
prudence requires that I should make my peace \vdth 
Monsieur Privet. He is head of the hlinistry to which 
I am attached. He can make things quite impossible 
for me in Paris or he can help me to fulfil my official 
mission with credit.” 

Madame Bertrand sat back on the sofa, as though to 
take a more general view of me. She opened her arm 
along the back of it, a gesture which tightened the folds 
of her dress, showing her to better advantage. 

“You arc ambitious, Mr. Orford,” she said. 

It not a question. She simply didn’t believe it. 

“I have a career to make like anybody else,” I per- 
sisted warmly. 

“This portrait which you draw of yourself depresses 
me,” she sighed. “For one tiling, it is most tc^ously 
familiar. I know so well this young man with a career 
to make. He is not very brave or very clever, but is 
always looking about for a chance to be of service to 
Monsieur Ic Ministre and to make himself agreeable to 
any woman who is supposed to have influence with those 
in autlioriiy. That is how you ^\'ould present yourself, 
is it not? But that is not at all how I sec you, Mr. 
Orford. You arc a brave, and rather a simple, English- 
man, and you would rather be hanged than accommo- 
date yourself to Monsieur Vespasien Privet. Do you 
really hope to persuade me tliat you arc anxious to assist 
him or to set his mind at rest? I do not believe it.” 

I looked at her. I hope steadily. 
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Monsieur Privet or that you arc thinking at this moment 
of your career at the Ministry. I am further convinced 
that, if for any good reason you wanted to make a 
bargain %vith the Mhnistcr, you ■would go to him directly. 
But you have come to me. Why? Not for your o\nti 
advantage. Not to put yourself right \vith Monsieur 
Privet. That would be foolish. For Monsieur Privet 
is unlikely to take well a woman’s word on behalf of 
another man. No, Mr. Orford, you came to me because 
you and your chiefs know very well that I am perhaps 
a more important person than Vespasien Privet or 
Ernest Chapeau or Lucien Rever. You •wish therefore 
to make your peace with me, to put me off my guard, to 
persuade me perhaps to forgo my plans. Well, Mr. 
Orford, you know my mind. I believe that France will 
be driven to make peace, and I am determined that my 
old friend, CIcmentin, shall be rescued from the false 
position in which he stands. He sees himself as the 
heir of Clemenceau. I sec him as the man who can 
come to reasonable terms with Herr Hitler and rescue 
France from the English alliance. I am sincere and I 
cannot be moved. You can do nothing here for those 
who have sent you to spy upon me or to turn me aside.” 

I rose from the sofa and ■walked to the window. I 
remembered Granby’s instructions and for the first time 
realised their significance. Tliis ^vas tlic fatal woman. 
I had somehow to win her confidence. Privet was 
neither here not there. It was Madame Bertrand who 
had familiar access to CIcmentin and would 'use her 
influence, when and if the moment came, to fit Iiim 
into her projects for France; it ■was she who would 
play the decisive part in the tragedy. 

It was no^v or never. I turned from the windo\v and 
moved swiftly towards her. I felt a fool. I looked a 
fool. But that w.as all to the good. 

‘‘Politics,” I stammered. ‘‘Do you never think of 
anything else? 'Wfoat can I say? Too little or too 
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that is superficial. Do you never \vish to forget tliat you 
arc a political person?” 

I could see that she tvas not yet convinced of my 
infatuation. 

Abruptly she threw away her cigarette. She was 
obviously shaken. I could see it in her eyes, read it in 
the grip of her fingers upon tlic mantelpiece. But she 
was not yet sure of me. 

“Tliis is a dangerous game you are playang,” she said 
slowly. “Either it is a supreme insult, which I should 
never forgive, or it is a compliment to wliich I might 
not be indifferent. So be careful, be very careful. I 
am not easily deceived.” 

"I see how it is with you,” I retorted. “You have 
spent so much of your time witli men who try' to impose 
on you and use y'ou for their otm selfish purposes that 
you no longer recognise an impulse that comes from the 
heart.” 

I paused and looked at her as a man lools at the 
women he fancies. 

"Or arc you simply playing with me?” I demanded. 
“You find it amusing, perhaps, to misunderstand the 
clumsy Englishman who docs not c-xpress Iiimsclf very 
happily in a language not liis own? I cannot believe 
that you arc such a novice as not to know when a man 
is false or true. You have experience in these matters. 
Is it not so. Madam? You know* very' well that, though 
you cast yourself for the part of a female eminence [^rise, 
the power behind tlie tlu-onc, men sfill see in you a 
woman to be desired.” 

She looked at me from under her eyelids. I had 
pleased her at hast. 

“Still, Monsieur?” 

"As it h.as ahvays been and will be to the end,” I 
declared with a convnetion not wholly .assumed. 

“And confess. Madam,” I s.aid, pressing my advantage 
“you would not have it othenvise.” 
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no idea it was' so late. I must be getting bad: to die 
Ministry.” 

Rever turned and looked at me. I\ladarnc Bertrand 
presented us. His pudgy hand \\’as hot and dr>', 

“I am not turning you away. Monsieur?” he said. 

“I have already said that I must be going. It \\-as 
land of you to receive me. Madam.” 

“I was delighted, Monsieur,” she answered formally. 
“I will not forget your message.” 

I took her hand and kissed it ceremoniously. She 
held it for an imperceptible instant against her lips. 

I was shosvn out by the butler, my mind in a whirl. 
I could not have said at that moment whether I felt 
relief or annoyance at Rover’s intrusion. He was 
moving towards one of tlic chairs by the window as I 
left the room. 

A moment later I was in the broad road shaded with 
plane trees and moving towards my car. I had reached 
it, and ^vas about to get into the driving scat, when I 
stopped. Rever’s face, with its look of alert satisfaction, 
came wvidly to mind. 

I acted on impulse, but I felt that there was nothing 
else I could do. I left my car, turned a comer, and 
found myself looking into the front garden of the next 
wlla. I could sec it plainly through tlic trees and 
shrubs. It was shuttered and obviously uninhabited. 
The occupants had evidently left Paris for the safer 
surroundings of the Riwera or the Cote Basque. I 
tried tlic gate. It was locked, but on cither ride of it 
stretched a low wall surmounted vritli a spiked railing. 

Tlic street under tlic June afternoon sunshine was 
deserted. I threv/ off my coat, flung it across the spLlrcs 
of the railing, jumped on to tlic low wall, and climbed 
over, using my coat as a pad. I then put it on again 
and made my way as fast as I could to liic hedge srp.irat- 
ing tlic two gardens. It was of thick privet. At its 
farther end was a .space where I conjectured many a 
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CHAPTER XVn 


EXODUS 

I STEPPED towards .the pair of servants. I was moved 
to take a high hand. 

“Go a\vay at once,” I ordered. “Don’t interfere 
with what doesn’t concern you.” 

“It is your visitor, Marysc,” said a voice behind 
me. 

I turned round. Rever \vas at the ivindow. Only 
his face was visible — the face of an idol carved by some- 
one who knew his job and was slightly influenced by the 
Chinese. Beside him was Madame Bertrand. 

So there I stood betsveen two fires, attacked in front 
and rear, or whatever otlicr expression is most appro- 
priate to the situation. 

“Madam,” said the butler, “this gentleman ^vas 
perceived by Hector” — and he jerked his head in tlie 
direction of the gardener — “crouching behind the shrubs 
in a suspicious manner. I did not realise that he was 
the late visitor of Madam.” 

“ You’d better come in, Mr. Orford,” said Madame 
Bertrand, and she motioned me to step through the open 
■svindow. 

Rover, I noticed, ^vas not looking at all surprised — 
still less disconcerted. There ^vas even the suspicion of 
a grin about his thick lips. Rover was an Auvergnat, 
and he had in excess, as I had often heard, the queer 
vanity of the more astute inhabitants of the Aberdeen of 
France. No one, it is there maintained, ever got the 
better of an Auvergnat. I had been caught properly 
nt a game which two could play, and none better tlian 
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Lucien Rever. That apparently was his attitude to my 
intrusion. 

I entered the drawing-room feeling and doubtI(^ 
looking pretty cheap. 

■ "Who is this gentleman,” asked Rever, “and what 
is he doing here?” 

“It is Monsieur Orford,” answered Madame Bertrand, 
“of the British Embassy.” 

Rever grinned outright. His white teeth, between 
the red lips, looked marvellously clean in contrast with 
the rest of his person. 

“This, I imagine, is what is officially described as 
intelligence work, Monsiem?” 

I decided to ignore Rever and turned to Madame 
Bertrand. 

"Ivladam,” I said, “I owe you an explanation. I 
should be glad to give it to you immediately and 
alone.” 

She turned to Rever. I had no key to her mood. 
Her manner was entirely formal. 

“Will you excuse me?” she asked. 

Rever stood a moment, his eyes a little screwed up. 

“If you tlunk it necessary.” 

“Please.” 

He bowed jerkily, turned, and walked from the room. 
Madame Bertrand was at the window. 

“Of course, Hector,” she was saying, “go on with 
your work.” 

I heard the gardener’s step retreating. She waited 
for the door to dose upon Rever. Then she turned to 
me. There was no doubt now of her feelings. Her face 
ivas flushed. She was breathing hard. She advanced 
upon me, 

“So this was the meaning of your comedy,” she 
t^claimed, “and I was almost fool enough to believe 
you. It is you who think only of politics.” 

I made up my mind in an instant. Hell has no fury 
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like a woman scorned. If I let her think nov,- that I had 
deliberately played on her feelings to secure an accom- 
modation wth Privet she would be my bitter enemy to 
the end of the chapter. 

I met her half-way. I seized her by the shoulders. 

“Politics,” I said hotly, “have nothing to do with 
this. I might have had you in my arms. But that 
man mmt needs break in as though he had a right to 
enter your house at any time and to do as he pleased. 
Do you imagine that I could allow m^’self to be turned 
away so easily — ^Icave you here with him, your lover, 
perhaps? I had to come back, to sec for mpelf, to be 
near at hand.” 

Her expression clianged. The anger faded from her 
eyes. Then came doubt and finally conviction. 

But I could not hold her thus at arm’s length. I must 
now play this game to the end. I drew her towards 
me. For a moment she held back. Then, impercep- 
tibly, she svas nearer. I could sec nothing but her 
bright mouth. 

In another moment her arms had closed about tnv 
neck. I had almost forgotten that I was placing a part. 
I kissed her ardently, and in full measure my kisses 
were returned. 

Presently she drew back. 

“Not now,” she murmured. “Luden is \\-aiting. 
He -will be back in a minute.” 

“Say that you will never doubt me again,” I uxged. 

Shc smiled. 

“If I doubt you again,” she said in tlic accents of the 
serpent of old Nile, “it ss-iJI be for you to coniincc me 
again that you arc in earnest.” 

At that moment there came a knock on the door. I 
stood back. 

“Come in,” said Marysc. 

It was the butler who entered. 

“Hicrc i: a Monsieur Clicrilon svho has urgent 
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business, he explains, \vi& Monsieur Orford. He begs 
to be received wthout delay.” 

“Cheriton?” repeated Maryse. 

“He is the Press Attach^ at our Embassy,” I said. 
“Incidentally he is my chief,” 

“Show him in,” she ordered. 

The butler threw open the door. Henry Cheriton 
stood on the threshold. He turned to Maryse. 

“Pardon my intrusion. Madam,” he said. “It is due 
to the fact that we can no longer telephone. I am 
sorry, but Mr. Orford is %vanted most urgently by the 
Ambassador.” 

Then I saw that behind Cheriton, Rever was standing; 

“Yet another visitor,” he said as he came into the 
room. 

Before Maryse could speak he added, turning to my 
friend; 

“But I know you. You arc Mr. Cheriton. Of the' 
British Embassy, are you not?” 

Cheriton nodded. 

“I was just explaining to Madame Bertrand that I 
had come to fetch my colleague. The matter^. unfor- 
tunately, is very urgent.” 

Rever looked interrogatively towards Maryse. . 

“ If Monsieur Orford is -wanted by the Ambassador,” 
she began, 

"Most mgently,” said Cheriton. 

I turned and held out my hand. 

“In the circumstances. Madam.” 

“Of course,” she said, “you must go.” 

She took my outstretched hand in her own. I bent 
and kissed it. Her fingers pressed mine for an instant 
and were then withdra-wn. I turned about, bowed to 
Rever, who did not offer to shake hands with me, and 
followed Cheriton from the room. 

“Now,” he urged, as we climbed into my car, “get 
back to the Embassy as fast as you can.” 
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I went round to the Ministry, to find everything in 
confusion. Large canvas sacks lay about on the floors 
and outside the doors of the offices. They were stuffed 
with papers, typewriters and the more portable forms 
of office equipment. The Ministry, it appeared, was 
to be evacuated by train, but no one knew when it 
would start or from what railway station. There was 
no sign of panic or alarm, but over everything a curious 
indifference. The Germans were apparently coming to 
Paris. Well, it couldn’t be helped. Meantime the 
usual uncertainty and chaos prevailed. The odd thing 
was not that these people did not know what was going 
to happen next, but that they did not seem greatly to 
care. 

I helped my French secretary to pack some of the 
office equipment. Then I offered to ascertain for her, 
if I could, the train which she was to take and to get 
her a place. To my astonishment she stoutly refused 
to go. ^ 

“I am not leaving Paris,” she said. “I do not admit 
the necessity.” 

I admired her spirit and wished it had been shared 
by some of her leaders. 

Granby rang me up later in the afternoon from 
R^hmy’s office. He would not speak to me on the 
wire, but asked me to meet him at the King Charles, 
where I took my final instructions over a caneilt of 
beer. 

“The situation,” said Granby, “is not yet desperate, 
and the Government may yet decide to remain in Paris. 
We must assume, however, for the moment that they 
will be moving south. It will be your job, when you 
get to Tours, to let me know as soon as possible where 
Glementin intends to establish his headquarters. I 
understand that the various ministries are likely to be 
scattered about all over Touraine, I shall be in con- 
stant touch with our own Prime Minister, who will 
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come over at once if things should take a txim for tlic 
worse.” 

“If the position is so serious,” I suggested, “ought 
we not to warn Clementin more urgently against 
Privet and his friends? I should have said that we had 
already secured sufficient evidence to have them all 
shot.” 


Granby shook his head. 

“You haven’t even yet grasped the situation,” he said. 
“I feel myself that at any moment France may fall to 
pieces under our eyes — not the people themselves, who 
will know nothing about it till it is all over, but the 
whole apparatus of Government and tlic social frame- 
work of the coxmtry. We must be ready to help Clcmcn- 
tin all we can; but, if we arc not careful, w’c may yet 
live to sec these traitors on the bench and the lojal 
servants of France in the dock.” 

I said no more, but went to the Hotel Cosmopolitain 
and packed a suitcase. Tlic little maid who helped me 
was gay. I wondered why. ^ 

“My man came to me last night,” she said. c 
lorry'-jumpcd all tlic ^vay from Evrcinc just to have a 
night with me. There’s a husband for you, and he 
can’t go back.” 

“Why not?” ^ „ 

“Because, so they say, the Germans arc there a rcac ) , 

she said cheerfully. , , 

Tills girl simply stated a fact. It must lie 
Meantime her man was witli her. \'^iy not ma x 
best of a world where nothing mattered very mu i esc 


while it lasted? 

I left for Tours that evening with Ohv^ Ack a .. 
dining with Henry' Cheriton at the Crdm.ai 
Rue du Fauxbourg St. Hononf, close to i ic _ 

It was, I felt, the last good dinner I 

a long day. I remember a dish of wood 

wiUi cream an’d a botUe of Vosne Romance of tlic gre 
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year igxi, wliich, despite its age, was as 'perfect a wine 

as I ever hope to drink. 

Savouring this noble vintage, we watched a German 
aeroplane dodging the shells above Paris. The Germans 
were now reported to be not twenty miles away, at 
Pontoise. >, 

After dinner I had some three-quarters of an hour 
to spare before meeting Ackland. I decided to take a 
farewell look at Paris and drove in a taxi as far as the 
church of the Sacre Coeur on Montmartre. I stood at 
the top of the tall flight of steps leading up to. the church. 
The city spread quietly away to the horizon, not, as of 
old, picked out in brilliant lights, but fading softly from 
gold to grey in the last of the evening light. It was very 
quiet, I could hear trains in the Gare St. Lazare and, 
now and agsiin, a faint cry from the horn of some 
motor-car threading the darkening streets. Away to 
the north-east the sky %vas lit tvith flashes. 

Paris waited. 

I could not see her people, but only the. city herself. 
She inspired me at that moment with a sad confidence. 
Such serenity at such a time was only possible in one of 
the Immortals. 

I drove thence in a taxi to the Porte d’Orleans, where 
Ackland was to meet me with my car. ■ 

The Porte d’Orleans, as you may know, bears no 
resemblance to a gateway, but is a wide open space 
traversed from north and south by the Avenue and the 
Rur d’Orldans and from east and west by the Boulevard 
Brune and the Boulevard Joiudan, It was crowded 
with people crying urgently for taxis, with private cars 
moving slowly through jam after jam, and with military 
transport, including, here and there, medium and light 
tanks which clattered along the roadway or joined a 
long queue of vehicles liiung the side of tlac wide road. 

I waited thrce-quarters'of an hour in the square. The 
flashes of the guns , to northwards were • like a feeble 
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parody of the northern lights. At last Addand appeared, 
nosing liis svay through tlie press. His svife, silent %dth 
the misery' of departure, sat beside him. 

“Sorry' I’m late,” he said, “but the roads arc pad:cd 
and I ss-as stopped by pid:ets.” 

“How did you get through?” I asked, after greeting 
Madame Ackland. 

“Tlic number plates,” he said, “R.A.F. is a good 
passport.” 
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“TJiiX” said Ackland, “is svlicrc wc have a drink. 
After wliich, brother, you will take over." 

U'c drank a coffee laced with brandy in a room full 
of soldiers. Some of them were Polas, with no word of 
any language but their o\%*n. I stood four of tlicm a 
litre of wine and, shaking hands, we pledged each other 
silently. 

On taldng the road again we made Mrs. .Ackland 
comfortable in the back of the car, .surrounded by 
suitcases, and she presently fell asleep. We could now 
make better speed and I even ventured to tuni on the 
headlights. The road ran black and straight through 
the trees, kilometre after kilometre. Once, I rrmeniljcr, 
we had to crawl with all lights out p.xst an aerodrome, 
but in general I found I could average alxnit thirty 
miles an hour. 

It v-tts about one o’clock in the morning \’.lirii wr 
entered Orltfans. Tlic town and district \srrr an 
evacuation area and, as .such, naturally filled u> > ip.u itv, 
but we hoped to get at Ic.ast a roof over our hr.uls VSV 
.saw the night porter of one of the big Imirls- I l"ri;rt 
its name — standing in front of its cntraruc. Hr dis- 
illusioned us immediately. 

“I'hcrc i-sn’t even a chair left here,” lir 

We drove on. By the end of anotlirr lumr both 
Ackland and I were feeling r.shaustrd. It v'tts by now 
half-past two o’clock .and we were running through 
lovely open country, sWth fields where the h.iv had been 
frc'shly cut .and stacked. IJrsitie one ot these fields we 
pulled up and, Icasang Mrs. Arkl.ind in tlie hack of the 
car, took to the meadow. The first few minutes in 
tJic h.ay were bliss and the rest of tlirin oblivion. 

About four o’clocl: it began to get light, and at quarter 
p.ast, refreshing ourschrs svith a nip of brandy, sre 
st-arted off .'.gain through the freshness of a perfect June 
morning. We passed through tJie .incicnt touv ^ 
Be.augcncy and presently found ourselves running qnth' 
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New York, so that all messages for London had to be 
despatched by sray of tliat city at great expense. Of 
nc\\'S — which is the breath of their nostrils and tlic blood 
in their veins — there was none of the moment, and they 
had to sit about sv^itching the various Paris offidals 
arriving fitfully and in various stages of peevish cxhaus> 
tion, merely to add apparently to the confusion already 
existing. Tlicy tool: as tlieir headquarters a small cafd, 
where they consumed innumerable glasses of the treach- 
croas red trine of Ghinon, so innocent and yet so deadly. 

I set forth with Ackland in the e.arly afternoon to find 
the chateau .allotted to the Ambassador. We discovered 
it cvcntu.aliy at Clcret, hidden away in a forest ten miles 
or so beyond the old town of Lu>aics. The British 
military police, evacuated from P.iris, had already 
installed tlicmsclvcs in the stables and out-buildings. A 
• moat ran all round the chateau, which had last been 
rebuilt, I judged, about the middle of tlie eighteenth 
century'. Tlie formal pleasure garden was neatly 
planted with vegetables. Tlic Ambassador was hourly 
expected, but had not yet arrived. In the meantime 
the military police, smart .as Guardsmen, moved round 
the chateau or .sat fishing in the moat. I asked one of 
them if he had caught anytliing. 

“Nothing,” he grunted, “not even a small Bass.” 

It ss’as not until the evening of the second day that I 
learned that the French Prime Minister and his per- 
sonal staff were to establish tlicmsclvcs in the Chateau 
of Montrich.ard on the Cher, some fifty kilometres from 
Tours. By this time I had an office — namely a fourtli 
share in a de.al table stolen from one of the local muniri' 
pal councillors. Tlic rcm.aining three comers were 
occupied by three cheerful British censors. 

My chief impression tliroughout those days was ore 
of tedious resignation. The GermSn advance 
to he regarded more as a natural process, 
act of God, than as a military disaster. I be 
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His face was grave. 

“Italy,” he said, 

“mat of it?” I demanded. “She declared rar 
yesterday, didn’t she?” 

He nodded and drew me aside. 

“There is a sequel,” he raid. “Our lumbers h.ivr 
been turned back.” 

For the moment I did not understand what he meant. 

“You mean that the Italian defence v.-as succcs.sful?” 

FIc shook his head. 

“They had no need of a defence,” he answcrefl. 
“Tlicrc has been another of those incredible mistakes 
winch Clemcntin found it ncccrsarj' to denounce when 
the French armies fell bad: from the Meuse— oI«trtic- 
tion at the French aerodromes, so that our Hampdens 
were unable to take off when they landed to refuel on 
their way to Milan. But keep that under your liat.” 

I made no comment, for I had no words. 

“But here is better nc\s7,” continued Hentr— he sank 
his voice to a whisper, for we were on the terrace of 
tile prindpal cafe, the Univers — “the Prime ^^inister is 
coming over to-morrow'. Any wort! from Colonel 
Gninby?” 

“No,” I answered. 

It wa-s then that I gave way almost to panic, espedally 
when Chcriton added: 

“Fan's wss declared .an open dty two hoary ago." 

“That must be the end," I managed to r.iy. 

He shrugged liLs .shoulders, 

“••Ml now depends on Algernon Woothtock.” 

Tliat was true, but it depended more immediately 
upon Granby. IVlirrc could he Ijc? And why had 1 
not heard from him? 

“ I must telephone to P.aris," I said. 

Henrj’ .shocik his head. 

“TIjc wires to P.iris arc all cut. Axvi the Gennatu 
will be there by to-night.” 
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camouflaged the cars looked like some ghastly parody 
of a Palm Sunday procession. 

I should never have got tlirough that appalling iraflic 
if it had not been for the astonisliing advent of an army 
lorry, moving in the same direction as mj'sclf. It ^^'a5 
full of soldiers and weathed with crimson ramblers. 
Every soldier had a blossom stuck in his hat and in the 
muzzle of his rifle, and it was going inwards against the 
traffic. The men in it were singing. They looked like 
soldiers going to the tvars. I wondered if Uiey would 
get tlierc in time. 

I followed in the wake of the lorry, which carved its 
way through the press. 

I turned off the main road at Amboisc and made a 
big detour through Chambord. I missed Orleans and 
rejoined the main road to Paris at Etampes. Here I 
considered the problem of my R.A.F. number plates. 
If the Hun were in Paris, they would be an immediate 
passport to a prison camp. If I took them off, I might 
not be able to get any petrol. 

The problem solved itself when the car suddenly ran 
dry a few kilometres nortli of Longjumcau. 

I was now in the suburbs of Paris, five kilometres from 
the Porte, d’Orl<5ans. The road ^vas deserted. A 
cluster of petrol pumps a few yards to my right bore an 
inscription stating them to be empty. Dusk was fall- 
ing. I approached tlie house. It was shuttered and 
deserted. I moved round to the back and there I saw 
him — a young man in dirty overalls, bending over a 
motor-bicycle which ^vas propped upon its stand. He 
\vas doing something to its carburettor. 

“Five thousand francs for that bicycle,” I said. 
IVithout straightening up he turned his head. 

“I wouldn’t take riventy thousand,” he said. 

I argued with him for five minutes. He had n 
v.'hcrc he would go with his precious bicycle, ] 
merely proposing to join tlie endless stream 
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by a \s-aitcr wth a flapping %vhite apron. They took 
no notice of me, and I turned, crossed the Place St, 
Germain, and, leaving the old Abbey of Cluny on my 
right, ran sharp left into the Rue Jacob. 

I had but one idea in my mind — to get to Rdhmy’s 
headquarters in the little street oflf the Rue St. Domi- 
nique. This was not the most direct way, but I felt 
that I should do well to avoid the main boulevards. 
The Germans could only have just entered the city 
and would still be keeping to the principal arteries. 
Presently I found myself in the little street behind 
the Ministry of Public Works. It was nearly dark when 
I stopped my engine opposite the door of the tall black 
house. The clatter of the bicycle died away and a 
dreadful silence succeeded it. 

I climbed from the saddle and stood a moment stiff 
and tired by the machine. I could hear my own heart 
beating. 

I do not think I shall ever forget that first poignant 
moment in the conquered city — ^the city of barricades, 
surrendered without a blow; the city of light, whose 
lamps were all put out; the city whose people lived 
with such pleasant candour in her streets where I had, in 
the last quarter of an hour, seen only a group of German 
soldiers drinking beer and a priest beside his church. 

I pushed the bicycle into the shadow of a tiny passage 
not more then three feet wide. Poor though it was, it 
might prove my only means of transport and I had no 
wish to have it stolen. 

I thrust open the door and rvalkcd up the uncarpeted 
stairs. Rdhmy’s office was on the first floor. On the 
landing a man was lying. He was in field grey and a 
steel helmet had rolled a pace or tn'o array. I looked 
down at liim rs-iili a swift sense of calamity. The man 
had been shot through the head, 

I stepped over the body. The door ofR&xwrs eSm 
rs-as open. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


DEATH OF A HERO 

My first impulse, as I faced the German sergeant, ivas 
to thank heaven that there was nothing on me to prove 
my identity. I had left my passport with its diplomatic 
visa behind me in Tours, while the motor-cycle on 
wliich I had arrived at the headquarters of the Deuxieme 
Bureau had, as you know, been stolen, and its number 
plates would merely refer my captors to its owner. 

1 glanced over my shoulder and took a last look at the 
tragic figure lying across his desk. General Etienne 
Rdhmy had come to the end of his long journey. He 
had Ecr\’cd France for forty years, had seen her victorious 
and now, in the bitter hour of her defeat, he had died 
for her, as I think he would have chosen to die. 

The Feldwebel noticed the direction of my glance. 

“That swine,” he said, “killed four of my men. I 
wish to Christ ivc could have taken him alive. He 
would have paid for it then in full.” 

It ^\'as a German tribute to bravery and I made no 
answer. The mind of the Nazi was all of a piece. 
These were the men who had invented total war, who 
had ripped the bodies of defenceless refugees with 
macliinc-gun bullets from the air or blasted tliem with 
liigh-c-xplosivc bombs, murdered our seamen, taken old 
men or women as hostages, taught their children to 
inform on tlicir parents, and piled up in a few years a 
greater sum of human nuscry than whole centuries of 
active tyranny or selfish indifference had wought in 
the long martyrdom of man. It was only fitting that 

they should insult a brave man tvho had died for his 
country*. - 

Drawn up beside the pavement outside tvas what I 
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it SO that the faint light of the fast-dying day should fall 
on its surface. I read it over his shoulder. 

“Pas d’eau” svas witten in large letters across it, the 
usual notice hung on the radiator of a car in dock to 
indicate that the radiator has been drained. Tlic ser- 
geant turned the card over. On tlic other side ss-as 
svritten, “ Trap d'eau, sale Docke." 

“WHiat’s this?” roared the sergeant. 

“Too much ss'atcr, dirty Boche,” I translated, too 
pleased •with what the French garage proprietor had 
done for his country to remember my position. The 
sergeant struck me a back-hander across the mouth. 

“Hold your tongue,” he said sas-agcly. 

There was a salt taste in my mouth. Blood w.ts com- 
ing from the inside of my upper lip where it had been 
forced against my teeth. 

“You two stand by,” ordered tlic sergeant. “I shall 
march tliis fellow to headquarters. If a vehicle passes get a 
tow. Othenvasc I’ll send you someone fromjUic CriJlon.” 

“At your orders, Sergeant,” s.iid the man in shirt- 
sleeves. “But where is tlic Crillon?” 

“Place dc la Concorde,” said tlic scrgc.ant. “That’s 
where we park for the night. Forward, quid: march.” 

Presently I found my.'^clf crossing tlic Q.uai Voltaire 
between my two German guards and making for the 
Pont du Carrousel. In front of me across tlic river ran 
the long line of die Louvre and to the left of it die palings 
of the gardens endosing the Tuilcrics. As we reached 
the Qiiai Voltaire, I heard behind me and a bit to the 
left the unmist.akablc note of my motor-bicycle chugging 
wheezily away into the darkness. Someone, .apparently, 
had found the poor ss-aif and impounded it. 

Across the Pont du Carrousel we marched, through 
die nrehu-ay into the prednets of the Louvre, p.Tst the 
monument to Gambetta and into the Rue dc Rivoli. 
The long .street s\-as utterly silent, 'flic shops under the 
arcade were shuttered. P.aris w.as, in fact, a dead dty 
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answer out of the darkness. "Do not fear. I will lead 
you. This is at last the day! Heil Hitler!” 

"Can you take us to the Grillon?” 

"Certainly'. It is only a step, a few hundred yards. 
This way, please, Herr Sergeant. You arc the first 
Germans I have seen. But I have told you that already? 
You must drink \vith me, my German brothers. It is 
my privilege. It is an honour that I promise myself. 
The first of my countrymen, I said, to enter this to%\Ti 
as victors shall drink with me.” 

"That is very kind of you, Herr Schumann,” began 
the sergeant, “ but we have a prisoner here and no time 
to lose.” 

"Nonsense, my friend. That won’t do at all. Surely 
you can spare ten minutes? WTio is your prisoner? 
One of these dumb Frenchmen? There will be time 
enough to deal wth him.” 

I could not sec the man who was speaking. He ts-as 
no more than a shadow in the darkness. 

"You must certainly drink %vith me,” continued the 
stranger, “ Champagne of the best and at my expense.” 

The sergeant laughed. 

“I imagine that we sliall take what we need without 
much expense,” he responded. 

“Take care, comrade,” retorted tlic other. "You 
have not perhaps had your orders yet. But ^^’c of the 
Gestapo know what they will be. ^Vc are to handle 
these Frenchmen softly for the moment. You are all 
to be little gentlemen and pay your way — all in nice 
clean German marks printed in Berlin.” 

The little man laughed. 

"P.-iinlcss pillage,” he continued. "You will find 
that these French shopkeepers will be unable to resist 
a kind German soldier with a pocket-book. That, my 
friend, is a belter weapon than your pistol. So come 
with me, I beg. There is a little cafe round tlic comer 
where you shall drink with me.” 
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salute the swastika in the Palace of Buckingham in six 
weeks from now. England will go the ^^’ay of France. 
England next— and afterwards, the %vorld.” 

He broke off. 

‘’Wicrc is that champagne?” he shouted. “Arc we 
to be here all night?” 

The woman came fonvard. She said nothing as she 
set down the four tall glasses — there was not one for me, 
I noticed — and then went back to the bar. A moment 
later came a sound that had ahrav’s caused me to 
rejoice but w’as now a hollow mockery. It svas that of 
a champagne cork leaving tlic bottle. 

The woman was back again now and pouring out the 
wine. When the glasses were full, Granby took his in 
his left hand. He rose to his feet, thrust out lus right 
arm in a Nazi salute, and shouted ; 

“Hcil Hitler! Hcil dcr Fiihrcr! No heeltaps, 
gentlemen.” 

My escort and the sergeant clicked their heels. Tliey 
lifted their gltisscs and their heads went back. 

lltcy drained their glasses at a gulp. 

I shall never forget what followed. I vtis facing the 
sergeant. I saw first the look in his eyes, a gleam of 
doubt, a flash of astonishment, and then a fixed stare of 
panic. His hand wavered for an instant towards his 
pistol, but jerked up^rards to his throat. FIc stood 
swaying on his feet and then suddenly he crashed. The 
man next to him also went do%s-n, his mouth twisted in 
an unnatural grin, while the third German gave a 
choking gasp and fell across the table. 

All tliis happened .swiftly and in a horrible silence, 
broken only by a choking .and sighing from the stricken 
men. Tlic sergeant lay at my feet. Tlic fingers of his 
left hand opened and closed twice and then remained 
rigid. 

“Poison,” I gasped. 

“Turn out die lights,” said Granby. 
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these lesser rats before tliey can get a chance of driving 
me to poison myself?” 

We completed our work in silence, broken only by 
brief orders from Granby, which I obeyed like a man 
in a dream. 

I have since \vondercd many times whetlier Granby 
was right. My intelligence approves of what he did. 
He had accepted the only possible consequences of 
total war, %vith all its sub-human and bestial implica- 
tions. Certainly I do not blame him. The moralist 
who is able in full security to take long views may urge 
that to Avin a war by methods which tar victor and 
vanquished with the same foul brush is to lose it in the 
finer sense. But these arc not matters for dispute in 
the heat of the day. We had to KlI those men or be 
killed ourselves and lose our mission. I feel that I 
should applaud in Granby a moral courage higher than 
my o%vn. And yet 

I still think of that last night in Paris with a horror 
which will stay tvath me till the day I die. 

Tlic woman was waiting for us at the head of the 
stairs when wc returned from our third journey to the 
cellar and back again. She looked at me as wc passed. 

'*1 liavc just heard that my husband is Nvounded and 
missing,” she said. 

That was how she saw the business. So ^vhat need 
had wc for further argument? 

“Safely stowed,” muttered Granby, as he shut the 
cellar door. “And now. Madam, where is your 
brother? ” 

She had extinguished the last light in tlie bar and wc 
were in total darkness. Her torch gleamed a moment 
and I heard the sound of a door opening caiiiiomly. 
Tlicn I saw her in xTiguc outline against the night. 

“Waiting with the taxi,” she said. “I w'ill get my 
things and meet you in tlic courtyard.” 

Wc passed tlirough into a small enclosure, from wluch 
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“How on earth did you work this miracle?” I acked. 

Granby did not answer at once. I looked at him. 
His face shone pale in the gloom. 

“I went round to the Rue Dominique an hour ago,” 
he said. “I was too late.” 

He stopped suddenly. 

I could not see his face, but his voice had broken, I 
knew then, \wthout seeing, that the tc.ars were running 
donm his checks. 

After a short silence, he continued : 

“It was the way Etienne would have chosen,” he 
said. “ I begged him earlier in the day to come south 
with me. But lie refused. 1 had planned to travel by 
air, but that arrangement broke doisn.” 

“You mean that tlicrc wasn’t an aeroplane?” 

“There were dozens of aeroplanes, all at VillacoubLay. 
But none of them would take off.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“They wouldn’t take off became Chiappe v.-as ap- 
pointed Governor of Paris yesterday morning. Chiappe, 
as you know, is a hundred per cent Fifth Columnist. 
His first order ssas to prohibit any plane from lca\-ir.g 
the ground. That order was obeyed. The man who 
was going to fly me would, I think, have done so. He 
Mas a young .airman •with the Croix de Guerre, but tlic 
commandant of the aerodrome put liim under airesi, 
and if I hadn’t looked pretty slippy and legged it into 
a M'ood on tlic outskirts of the aerodrome, I .should 
probably have been arrested too. It took me some time 
to make my M-ay back to Paris. I had to do die jouniev 
on foot. I reached the dty about two hours ago. I 
M'cnt at once to the Rue Dominique to get into touch 
tvith Rdhmy. As I cirnc up llic street I saw .a Cierrnan 
lank standing at the door of his oflice. There were half 
a dozen men on the pavement. Tlic tank drove .iw.iv, 
but the men entered the building. I knew wh.u that 
meant. Etienne Rchmy M-as No. t on the Gerin.in black 
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CHAPTER XX 


IN MY LADY'S CHANIBER 

The hours passed slowly, our fitful talk being interspersed 
with numberless small incidents, mostly arising out of 
tlie inevitable maddening traffic jams ^v'hich delayed us 
right through the m'ght. We were one joint or vertebra 
of a serpent twenty miles long, winding a striclrcn way 
from its Paris lair, now' in the hands of the enemy, 
totvards a mirage of freedom and comfort in the south. 

Dawm found us in Chartres, for we had come by tliai 
city in the vain hope that the less direct route would be 
less crowded. 

The refugees of which we formed an unwilling unit 
were not the patient, weary, mainly peasant folk we 
had seen on the roads so far, but Parisians, many of 
them well-to-do, in comfortable cars. But the cars were 
packed and piled with household possessions, in the 
midst of wluch their owners, angry and haggard, sat a* 
best they could. 

At tlie wheel of most of tlic cars was an unshaven 
pater familias — ^a nightmare succession of blue elfins and 
tired eyes. He would be dri\-ing in slfirt-slccvcs, with 
mother-in-law or, in rarer instances, wife and at least one 
clfild wedged next to him. In the back, perched on 
suitcases or bundles and carr>ang an>'thing from top 
to kitchen utensils, would be the rest of the lamily. Tlie 
com in the fields stood almost ripe, and overhead die 
slry burned a deep blue unfledeed by clouds. But the 
lovely June morning was foul with die fumes of petrol, 
and human nature was not seen at its best. One 
incident out of many will suffice. It took place in 
Chartres, at die end of die great boulevard planted 
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“Everything has gone, everything— yes, everything.” 

I remember, too, an old man walking with tw'o sticks, 
a large pack on his back, blowing out liis checks at c\'crv' 
step which he took and looking neither to right nor 
left, and the distorted face of an innkeeper pouring 
wine at a table set outside his house by tlic roadside, 
who cried in agony: “But we cannot surrender — not 
Villcbois, not the defender of Verdun.” 

Then there was the strange incongruity of old things 
that still went on quite uselessly now, from sheer inertia, 
as when at some larger town, Blois I fancy, but my 
memory is uncertain, a smart young thing, wearing 
an orange make-up, succeeded in selling Granby a 
paper emblem in aid of the French Red Cross. 

La belle et douce France was falling to pieces before my 
eyes, because “it first did help to wound itself.” That 
was the tragic truth of the matter. She ^vas falling 
because her leaders had been bhhd, selfish, faint- 
hearted, and concerned to the last wth old shibboleths, 
personal antipatliics, or tlic party reflex. How many 
times, I reflected, as we drove along in silence, save for 
an occasional quickly suppressed sob from the woman 
of the King Charles, have I not heard in the last days 
talk such as this ; 

“ Tou can't trust X; he's a Communist." 

“ My dear man, he has no party behind him." 

"He's a Freemason." 

"A?" 

"He's a Jew." 

"B?" 

“ He has just invested a million, they say, in South America." 

French Republicanism had failed, for the moment, to 
bear the strain of total war. But c\’cn with tlus evidence 
of disaster all about me, I never for a moment doubted 
of France and her people. Tlus was a terrible but a 
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passing weakness. There was stiU hope. Nor did I even 
yet d^air of retrieving the situation. Clementin. was 
still Prime Minister. Clementin would never lend him- 
self to panic or surrender. 

I said as much to Granby. 

“I hope not,’’ he said, “but Clementin is not the 
Hgcr., He has taken everything on his shoulders. 
But can he cany the weight of it? He is half crazy for 
lack of sleep and Maryse Bertrand will give him no rest. 
She has won the first, perhaps the most decisive move in 
her campaign.” 

I waited. 

“Ever heard of General de Gaulle?” continued 
Granby. 

“No.” 

“Not only a brilliant soldier, but a bom leader — ^the 
sort of man nobody hears about till the worst happens. 
I can see that man fighting for France with a price on 
his head. Five years ago he told exactly how this war 
would go. He advocated, and always has, the complete 
mechanisation of the French Army, and only a few 
months ago he wrote a memorandum which Gamclin 
and the French General Staff consigned to the wastc- 
I>apcr basket. He dared to be a heretic. He did not 
believe in the Maginot Line, and talked of open war- 
fare when the pundits were thinking in terms of siege and 
sortie. Do you know where I found him? In Clemen- 
tin’s office at the Elysde. His master had sent for him 
at last and was prepared to listen. He told me that 
Clementin, on his urgent advice, had decided to move 
the Government to St Nazaire or Nantes in Brittany. 
From there, as he maintained, the struggle could be 
continued or the French armies, if necessary, evacuated. 
The General was radiant. I asked him why he was 
not already at military headquarters to get things ready. 
He looked at me for a moment. Tlicn he said ; ' I remain 
by his side till he moves.’ I understood what he meant 
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De Gaulle was taking no risks. He had moved his 
desk into the P.M.’s own room and ivasn’t letting him 
out of his sight.” 

‘‘And then?” I prompted. 

“At that very moment,” continued Granby, “Glcm- 
entin came into the room. Ever been there, John?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“It’s an L-shaped room,” went on Granby, “and we 
were in the shorter arm. As Clementin came round the 
comer I heard a patter of high heels behind him and 
the voice of Maryse Bertrand. Clementin hesitated a 
moment and turned back. I saw de Gaulle turn red, 
then pale. After that we both listened. She talked to 
Clementin for half an hour, out of earshot, but after the 
fint ten minutes we knew it was hopeless. Then she 
ivent away and Clementin came round the comer. He 
looked like a man %valking in his sleep. ‘It is decided,’ 
he said to de Gaulle. ‘We shall go to Tours and then, 
perhaps to Bordeaux.’ De Gaulle said notliing to me. 
I don’t think he even realised I was there.” 

“How did she persuade Clementin to change his 
mind?” I wondered. 

I had to repeat the question, which %vas dro^vned by 
a long, sharp whistle coming, it seemed, from a cyclist 
near at hand. 

Granby sighed wearily. 

“Docs it matter?” he answered. “You know how 
Maryse can talk. She has been intimate wtli Clementin 
for many years. He trusts her implicitly and respects 
her political judgment.” 

Granby •vvas still speaking when there came a shout 
from our driver. The taxi gave a lurch. Tlicre came 
a crash. A huge grey camouflaged lorry loomed above 
us and our taxi rolled on to its side. 

It was a stout wllow •which saved us. Otlicrwasc ^vc 
should have rolled doum the bank, livcnty feet or more, 
into one of the lush meadows bordering our route, I 
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I Stayed not his coming, but ran blindly away in the 
direction of the hills about half a mile away. 

I did not pause till I got into the comparative shelter 
of some young vines in their early summer foliage. 
There I lay down a moment and looked back. The 
lorry ^vas burning furiously and great clouds of smoke 
were rising from it. From where I was I could hear no 
voices. The only soimd was that of electric hooters 
screaming all down the line of stationary cars, whose- 
forward progress was blocked by the flaming lorry. 
Granby had certainly succeeded in creating a diversion. 

The vineyard came to an end in a low wall holding 
up a bank which formed the boundary of a field. I 
climbed the bank and saw the grey walls of a substantial 
farm wth outbuildings not a hundred yards away. I 
walked cautiously towards the farm. I wns unshaven 
and dirty — not the sort of man to inspire confidence. 
But I carried plenty of money, an asset at all times. 

My presence was announced by a large and strident 
cock, echoed by his numerous and vocal hens, and pre- 
sently I found myself engaged in the purchase of a lady’s 
bicycle, vintage igo6 or tliereabouts — a good year for 
claret The farmer’s wife who sold it to me was carry- 
ing on the farm in the absence of her husband \vith the 
Army, and she let me have it for the trifling figure of 
two thousand francs. I w’as in no mood to argue, but 
paid up quickly, and was soon trying to memorise from 
her instructions the best way to Briard, avoiding all 
main routes. To do this, she explained, it was necessary 
to cross the Loire cither by the bridge at Amboisc or by 
that of Tours or by the bac tlirce kilometres away. I 
decided immediately for the bac^ a ferry passing over tlie 
river by cable. 

I bought from her also some dried sausage and bread 
and set out, making a wide circle to tire north to avoid 
the spot ^vhcrc the lorry had come to grief. I crossed 
tire main road between the ranked cars and farm 
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and presently I found injiclf alone, pu'hinr; my mm- 
shacklc machine up a steep liilJ and Jc.ivinq the rad 
concourse of refugees below and behind me. I will not 
describe my journey in detail, I uns consumed with 
but one desire, to reach Ilriard at all arts and pet into 
touch v/ith the Prime Minister. That, it seemed to me, 
would not lie so difficult. Alprnion WoocistocJ: wotild 
certainly not be unaccompanied, lie svould have 
secretaries with him, not to mention the Ambassador, 
whom I Imc\v. 

I stopped for ten minutes to cat some of the .n,ausagc 
and bread and to examine the contents of Granby's 
envelope. They coasisted, in addition to a photosuit 
copy of tlic vital two pages of PrivclV. diarj’, of a short 
memorandum headed “most .sneanT, for the Prime 
Minister only.” It contained, in a .series of short 
numbered paragraphs, ssritten in the terse style urged 
on all Government departments by ^^r. Algernon 
Woodstock, a succinct c,\'position — I’m sorr>', a short 
list — of those in die French Cabinet who were against 
Clcrncntin, witli brief notes explaining tvhy they were 
so and what lliey hoped to do. Tliere was a shorter list 
of those who were certain to support him and a final list 
of doubtfuls. 

The supporters and the doubtfuls added together 
made up eleven names, Clcrncntin included. 

This memorandum tsas the essence of all that the dead 
Rchmy and the live Granby had gleaned during Uic 
previous three weeks, and its sum-total showed clearly one 
thing. Only a miracle could .save France. And yet , . . 

Even then I had hope. After all I had seen, I could 
not believe, as I still do not believe, that France v.as 
broken or that France as a nation vas finished. I was 
thinldng, not of the cars crowded tvitli fleeing Parisians, 
men and women of the bourgeoisie, svith money 
possessions to lose, but of the pauent women in 
straw hats, toiling in the fields while their men wOrt 
n 
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I.v MY lady’s CHAMnr.tt 

I hoped fervently tlmt the Lnftrr \sv.r, tlic r.!"*. 

I drank my Inrcr, loni:cit round for t!se v.niirr so order 
another. I hen I h.od a .shock. I fouru! j s.-srjnr’ 

at the profile of one Jnequart. I rccognirrd the man .a t 
once. He v.'.as Privcl’.s new Chef dc Cabinet, wltfitn 1 
had la.st ,«cen at the Ministr)* in l’ari.s, 

I rc.allscd, too late, the. folly of riitinf; ontdde the 
principal cafe of the totsan 

I rose hastily to my feel and had at once a piece of 
bad luck, for, pushinrj my chair h.ack loo sh.aqny, 1 
jogged the elbow of a man Ixthind me, ss-ith the irstils 
that a large quantity of his cafe aimt mis'cd his mouth 
and hit Jiis dicst. My apologies were profuse and ahjrct. 
But by the time I had recured a avaitrr, Ixni.ghi my 
victim another drink and refused to drink inpelf on 
the plea of urgent htwincAs, it wa.'i too hate. 

Jnequart tv.'u: on Ins feet. He f.ivc one look .at me 
and immediately turned away his Jicad. Hh fare had 
been carefully blank, but I w.as not deceived, 1 knew 
that he had identified me. 

I liad .sense enough not to sralk out of the pl.arc and 
thus make it a simple matter for liim to follow me. 
Instead, I ihrc.aded my ssaay as fast .as 1 could Isetwren 
the iron tables and made for the interior of the cafe, I 
liad no vcr\' clear ide.a of what I rhould do. Tor one 
moment I tlioughl of ilirusling the cnvrlojse into .a br.tss 
pot near the counter, iKhind which the pmjirietnr r>! 
the cafe w.as handing out drinies. 'Hie bra's p'lt con- 
tained a flowering g'cranium of a very vivid pink. A 
quick glance, however, in .a mirror, drrorafed uit.h a 
pattern of flowers and biillnishes, schich tcK-ik up the 
svholc of one wall of the room, showed rnr th.n Jacqu.'.n 
s\'a.s already on his fret and f.-»:itig the direc'Jf n loa.mdj 
wliich I h.'id moved. 


"I want the J.avatcry," I said to the 
‘•Deux Ai-.fr Pice-.. Ur. nathad ,1 ’/fan 
Etcr,i. EsccUn c drcUe," he ar.swerttl, r 


prt'j)ri''!or. 
df if’-tf. I’/nU.rf 
!! in one bre-s’.h. 
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I sidled past the bar, pushed open a door panelled 
svith frosted glass, and founu myself in a small hall with 
some stairs, covered wth a worn yellow carpet, upon my 
right hand. I took tlicsc two at a time. My first idea 
was to lock myself in the lavatory and seek escape by the 
wndow. A locked door would, might at least, delay 
Jacquatt for enough time to enable me to get a%vay, I 
reflected, however, as I turned a comer and saw the 
.first-floor landing just ahead of me, that lavatories, and 
especially French lavatories, do not usually have win- 
dows large enough to crawl through unless you happen 
to be a small child. I therefore abandoned that idea, 
and on reaclung tlie landing, opened the first door I 
readied. It was immcdiatdy on my left at the top of 
the stairs. It gave on to a biggish room with a large 
^valnut dressing-table standing in front of a double, 
window. This much I saw before I turned about, put 
my hand on tlie key, and locked the door. 

“ISTiat do you imagine you are doing, Ivlr. Orford?" 
came a sleepy voice. 

I spun round. 

In a tvidc bed in an alcove to my right hand Marysc 
Bertrand was lydng. 
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There was just nothing at all to say. I could only 
stare, and even that might be open to misconception. 

She liad raised licrsclf on one cJlrow .and I sa^v she 
w'as wearing a tliin dre.ssing-gown of green silk over 
underclothes of the finest lawTi. 

I had no time to feel, less to express, dismay, admira- 
tion, embaiTa.ssmcnt, or any odicr emotion which might 
have been appropriate to the occasion, llic dew^r 
handle rattled violently, 

"Wlio’s there?” exclaimed Mar^'se. 

“That tvill be Jacquart," I said in a rapid undertone. 

There came a loud thump on the panel. 'Die door 
quivered, but held. 

‘‘Why is he tn’ing to break into my Ixedroom?” .she 
demanded. 

‘‘He is Monsieur Privet’s Chef dc Cabinet," I re- 
minded her. 

‘‘Tltcn why arc you avoiding him?" she countered 
sharply. 

\Vithoul waiting for my answer, which \s-as ."w well, 
since I had not yet tlioughl of one, Man-sc licrtrand 
pushed the bedclothes .aside, stood up, slipped her feet 
into a pair of mules trimmed with down, and approached 
the door. 

‘‘^^’ho’s there? ^\^lat is it? Tills is Mad.ame Her- 
Unnd .speaking,” she called. 

Tile .ass.auU ceased and there was a moment’s silence. 

Tlicn came a voice beyond the door: 

‘‘It is Monsieur jacquart, Madam. I am looking for 
. . , for a certain person, and I thought ... It ^^nnrd 
to me . . 
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“You have mistaken the room,” she replied. 

“Madam, a tho\isand apologies.” 

“Please go a\s'ay. I am trying to get a little 
sleep.” 

“Certainly, Madam. I beg tliat my apologies be 
accepted.” 

Maryse made no answer, and after a moment I heard 
the footsteps of Jacquart moving aw-ay down the land- 
ing. Then she turned to me. 

“Now what did he want %vith you?” she asked. 

“I haven’t the least idea,” I responded helplessly. 

“Give me credit for a little intelligence,” she re- 
torted. “Jacquart would not be pursuing you with such 
tenacity unless there tvas a very good reason. What does 
he want?” 

“I haven’t the least idea,” I repeated stubbornly. 

“It wouldn’t be that long envelope in your pocket, by 
any chance?” she -Nvondered. 

I clapped my hand to the inner breast pocket of my 
coat and flushed crimson. The envelope was too large 
for tire pocket and the top of it was plainly visible. She 
held out her hand. 

“May 1 have it, please?” 

“ I regret. Madam, but this is not my property.” 

She looked at me steadily for a moment. Then she 
moved towards me till by stretching out her arms she 
could have laid her hands on my shoulders. 

“I was under the impression, Mr. Orford,” she said 
softly, “ that, as the result of our last meeting, we had 
parted friends.” 

Tlic directness of her attack took away my breath. It 
was a frontal assault. Still I could only stand and stare. 
She reached out her right hand towards the protruding 
envelope. At that I pulled myself togetlier, stepped 
back a pace, and said : 

“I must apologise for entering your room. Madam. 
I will leave it immediately.” 
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your self-control,” she continued, as her head emerged 

from the gown, which fell discreetly into place. 

Was this straightforward coquetry or had she realised 
that I -was determined to play my silly game to the end? 
Not that it mattered. My mind.%vas frantically busy 
upon the implications of her decision to take me to 
Clementin. The memorandum prepared for the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain would scarcely have the same 
effect on the Prime Minister of France. A great deal 
of it, perhaps, would be stale ne\vs. Clementin must 
know of the treachery wthin his gates, whereas Algernon 
Woodstock, though as shrewd a man as ever propped 
his feet on the table beside the despatch box, could not 
be expected to have that detailed knowledge which was 
contained in the envelope and which had been specially 
designed to enable him to have all the sad facts at his 
immediate disposal. Yet what could I do? Leave the 
room and nm straight into Jacquart? True, I was 
armed. But what good would that do me? I could 
hardly shoot him down in cold blood, and even if I 
did, that would being me no nearer to Algernon Wood- 
stock. I remembered, moreover, those army service 
lorrymen in the yard. 

I decided to fall in -with her proposal. She would take 
me to Clementin. I might ffien urge him to give the 
envelope to his English opposite number immediately, 
and perhaps have speech wth Algernon Woodstock 
himself. 

Maryse ^vas standing at the mirror, patting her hair. 

“I am ready now,” she smd. “]^ kind enough to 
unlock the door.” 

I did so and stood aside. She ^valked quickly past 
me. I fell in behind. A figure, da.rkly silhouetted 
against the landing window, moved forward as I shut the 
door behind us. 

“ Tills gentleman -will sec me to my car,” said Maryse 
evenly. “You need ivait no longer. Monsieur Jacquart.” 
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“But, Madam," he began. 

He did not finish his sentence. Marj-sc \’r'as’ already 
going down the staircase. I followed as fast in her 
w-akc. I like to think that we left Jacquart gaping, but 
I did not see his face. In the passage below Marysc 
turned away from the cafd, from which a clamour of 
talk came to us through "tlic glass-panelled door, and 
moved totrards another entrance. I followed at her 
heels and found myself in the courtyard. Beside the 
lorries u’as a camouflaged staff car, a large Renault with 
a military chauffeur lounging beside it. On catching 
sight of Marysc he sprang to attention, threw aw-ay the 
cigarette attached to his lower lip, and jumped for tire 
door handle. 

“As fast as you can go,” said Marysc briefly to the 
driver. 

I sprang in beside her and the big car started wth a 
jerk before I had closed the door. 

“I should have been nearer to headquarters," said 
MarjTC, more to herself tlian to me, “but there were 
no beds and sleep I had to have." 

*‘He has had no sleep,” she continued, turning 
suddenly to me. “He has not had an hour’s rest in 
t^vcnty’-four for tlic last tvcck. It is terrible. He will 
kill himself under tlie strain.” 

I realised that she v’as speaking of Glcmcntin, 

“But it will all be over soon,” she added. “Then he 
can rest.” 

I wondered ^^’hat sort of rest she had in mind for tlic 
man she was hoping to manocuvTC into a position where 
he might be forced to cat all liis brave words and come 
to terms witli tlie enemy, 

I did not answer her, but concentrated on my coming 
intcrt'iew. In a few short sentences I must convey the 
importance of my evidence and the urgent necessity of 
putting it before Algernon Woodstock without a 
moment’s delay. It tvas not going to be easy, and Jong 
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near one of its edges. . Near this hole was a brand- 
ktew hot-water radiator, stiil \vithout its fcal coat of 
paint. It was leaning against the wall and had not 
yet been put into position. The hole in the ^vall was a 
passage for one of the pipes connecting the radiator 
with the central heating apparatus of the chateau, 
which ^vas evidently in process of being modernised. 

I got down on my knees and applied my eye to the 
hole. Then, however, I thought of the passing sentries. 
I rccrossed the room and looked out of the wndow. 
The men were marching up and down outside and the 
head and shoulders of one of them passed the window 
regularly about once in two minutes. I waited till he 
had got to the end of his beat. Then I went back to the 
hole and sat down with my back to the wall, a position 
which brought my ear to the level of the hole. The 
Prime Minister tvas still speaking : 

“Despite the break-through at Forges-les-Eaux, I am 
still of the opinion,” he said, “that the tank is not the 
invincible offensive weapon that Hitler believes it to be. 
It needs courage and nerve to %vithstand it, but since 
when have those elements been lacking in the French 
Army? There have been gallant instances of enemy 
tanks held up and destroyed by your own gunners with 
their seventy-fives. There are hundreds and thousands 
of brave, devoted, and determined men who look to 
their leaders and are still ready to respond to an order 
of the day such as has so often and so proudly issued 
from the Headquarters of the Armies of France in her 
hours of destiny. 

“I have been asked what contribution the British 
armies can make to the continued defence of France. 
General Weygand, like General Gamelin before him, 
is well a\rare of our resources by land. More than three 
hundred and fifty thousand British troops have success- 
hilly eluded the clutches of the enemy at Dunkirk, and 
I think I can justly claini that they arc veterans. How 
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soon, you ask me, wll they be re-equipped and capable 
of taking their place once more in the firing-line? I 
realise, no one better, that for you this is a vital matter. 
For until they do so the French Army must bear thc^ 
brunt unaided. But that, I am afraid, wll be tiic posi- 
tion for some little time. It wiU be at least Uvo or three 
months before the British Expeditionary Force can be 
re-armed and re-equipped. Till tlien your brave armies 
must stand alone.” 

My heart sank at his words. He was telling these men 
the plain, unv’amished truth. He was seeking to paint 
a picture that should tell no ' kind of lie. That, he 
obviously believed, w’as the proper line to take. I re- 
called his words on assuming office, when he had offered 
the people of Britain nothing but blood and toil and 
ffivcat. He ssrs offering tlicsc things no^v to the people 
of France. But, alas! he was talking not to a nation, 
full of a fierce pride and determination, wluch might 
have accepted them, but to twenty-seven comics of a 
French Cabinet tvhich numbered among its ranks an 
elderly Field-Marshal, ^vith the laurels of twenty-five 
years ago withered on his brow, committed to surrender, 
planted there for the purpose by men who feared in 
their people tlic very qualidcs whereby tliey might yet 
be saved. 

My knowledge of the French governing classes, if you 
can so describe the men who control tlic Paris cabinets, 
led me to feel that he had couched liis appeal in tlic 
WTong terms. 

I could now hear every word tliat passed, but, for any- 
tlung I could usefully do, I miglit liavc been a thous.and 
miles a%\-ay. I rose to my feet, crossed the room, and 
stared out of the wandow, remembering tliat I had not 
seen the sentry's head and shoulders for some time. The 
men were no longer marching up and doum, but were 
both standing some distance away, leaning on their 
rifles. 
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I returned at once to my hole and, with many pre- 
cautions, tore away the paper that covered it till I could 
look through. 

My view was exceedingly restricted. To my immed- 
iate right, a foot perhaps from the hole, was the edge 
of a black coat. Beyond it I could see a small piece of 
table. It was just such a table as I had seen so often in 
government offices. By turning my head a little I could 
see the face of Clementin, almost directly opposite me. 
I was appalled by the ravages anxiety and lack of sleep 
had caused. It was the face of a haunted man, desper- 
ate and cornered. Yet I read in his eyes a spark of 
resolution, and as I watched, he shifted a little, pushing 
his head forward and staring intently at someone I could 
not see but only hear. 

Mr. Algernon Woodstock was out of my line of vision 
to the left. He was still making his appeal. Then 
abruptly the vision tvas cut off, together with the voice 
of the Prime Minister. It was as though a curtain had 
fallen. It was not, however, a emtain, but the back of 
a coat worn by someone who was standing immediately 
on the other side of the hole and who had moved slightly. 

“ For God’s sake shift, so that I can sec.” 

I was saying this over and over again imdcr my breath 
to the person who was blocking my view. At last he 
did so, turning a little, as though to hand something to 
Algernon Woodstock. The light fell momentarily upon 
his coat so that I could see its colour and texture. For 
a moment these conveyed nothing to me. Then I 
noticed an olive-green stripe running through the cloth 
and my heart bounded. 

Within t%vo feet of me tvas Colonel Granby. . 

There was no mistaking that cloth. 

Without*' a moment’s hesitation I pulled out the 
predous envelope, folded it lengthtvise, pushed it through 
the hole, and prodded the obstructing coat. For a 
moment nothing happened. I prodded again. My 
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hand and wist entirely obscured tiic iiok, so Oiat I 
could not sec wliat I sv-as doing. After v/ltat seemed an 
age, however, I felt the envelope gripped .and pulled 
gently. I let go at once, withdrew ttiy Ijand, .and applied 
my eye to the spy-hole. I had just time to sec ilte 
envelope quietly disappearing, held between a finger 
and a thumb, the nail of which was discoloured and 
black. 


There came to my cars an even crackle of pnper, and 
at the same moment I tvas aware of someone speaking 
in French. 

I recognised the voice immediately. It ts-as tliat of 
Vespasien Privet, and he appeared to be answering the 
observations of Mr. Algernon Woodstock. 

He began by covering the British Prime Minister tvlth 
every form of flattery. It was the customaiy prelude of 
the French orator to an attack in force. l1tc British 
troops, Privet admitted, had indeed behaved with the 
utmost gallantry. It was a miracle of gtxxl fortune 
that they had been saved. Perhaps the res ism nee of 
the Frcncli Division under General Prioux and its 
magnificent rearguard action might have Jiad something 


to do svith it. 

Here he w-as interrupted by Algernon \V<X'dsuxk, 
who in a few grave words paid a tribute to the gallantr* 
of Prioux and his men, wliich he took for a sign tiiot the 
spirit of fighting France was still unslmkcn. 

But, continued Privet, though the British Kxpef inon 
ary Force had been saved, their anm and ctjutpi" j-t 
had been lost, and it had just been stated that it 
be montiis before they could return fuUv cqugV’^* 
France. ^Vas it possible, Privet asked, for t k rv.i . 
Army to hold out? He must not l>e ntminden.o'Ki tJ 
he maintained tliat this was doubtful. _ Htgh!> d<; ^ 
ful. General Weygand did not think u 
when a general commanding a grr.'it n • 

a statement as that, how was it for 
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leaders to set it aside? There were, moreover, other 
factors to be considered. France had lost all her 
northern provinces with their industries, their coal, and 
the steel basin at Briey. She was in no position to 
continue the fight without immediate and prompt 
aid. 

The British Prime Ivlinister had seemed to suggest. 
Privet went on, that the German tanks were not irresist- 
ible. The fact remained, however, that wherever they 
tvere used in sufBciently large numbers, they had ahvays 
succeeded in their object. They had always broken 
through, and, what was even more disastrous, they had 
spread panic among the civil population, with the restilt 
that men, women, and children, estimated as high as 
the enormous figure of ten million, a quarter of the 
population of France, were now streanung madly south- 
wards, homeless, starving, and desperate. In those 
drcumstances, was it advisable to carry on the struggle? 
Was it fair to the nation to carry it on? Was it right 
that further rivers of blood, not only military, but 
civilian blood, should be made to flow, frankly speaking, 
the chances of victory were so small? 

On the word “victory,” the voice of Algernon Wood- 
stock was uplifted : 

“Victory,” he said, “is a question of faith and hope. 
Such a victory cannot be easily secured — and certainly 
not by the mechanised brute forces of the enemy. No 
victory, unsupported by the conviction and energy of 
the people, can ever be permanent. Monsieur Privet, 
and those of you who may have doubts concerning the 
ultimate defeat of the German invader, will recollect in 
their otvn history the fate which finally befell Napoleon, 
to whom victory came often and in swift and splendid 
shape. He and his glittering marshals brought it back 
to France from the plains of the Danube, from the 
snows of Poland, from ^c lush plenitude of the Palatinate, 
from the sun-warmed dust of Lombardy. But though 
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they brought it back, it did not remain ^^’illl them, for 
it had no roots in the abiding spirit of man. It alighted 
finally upon the white cliffs of a small but resolute 
island in the grey mists of the north. And ^vhy? 
Because that island, and the men who lived upon it, 
faithfully refused to admit their defeat, but continued 
to show the tenacity and puipose which their great- 
grandchildren are now displa^dng in full and abundant 
measure, I tell you, gentlemen, there is no thought of 
defeat in England. From every home in our land comes 
the same resolution. It is not ‘We will conquer or 
die.’ It is something immeasurably greater than that. 
It is ‘We will resist enslavement, every man, woman and 
child of us, till the end.’ That is the spirit of England 
to-day, just as it was when we faced your great Napoleon. 
If he failed, can Hitler succeed?” 

Another voice intervened — the voice of a Marshal of 
France. 

“Would you then have us prolong this useless mass- 
acre? Is France to be utterly destroyed? Have you no 
feeling for the sufferings of our people?” 

“The sufferings of your people are very present to all 
our minds,” Woodstock continued, “and I have no 
doubt that my own people will be called upon to share 
them in full measure. But they wll not be mitigated 
by submission, and I am convinced that, in France as 
in England, the people would rather die upon their feet 
than live upon their knees. Monsieur Clcmcntin spoke- 
for France when he said that she -ivould resist to the end 
— ^if not in Paris, then on the Loire, or, if need be, in 
the French territories overseas. France has suffered a 
military reverse in the field, but she still has very great 
resources -\vith which to continue the struggle — the 
second greatest navy in Europe, the second greatest 
Empire in die world, the admiration and sjanpathy of 
free men in every land. France has lost much, but she 
has still more to lose — ^mcn of unbroken spirit, a flag 
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which flics in the four quarters of the globe, immense 
fighting power beyond the seas, arid, last but not leastj 
gentlemen, an honour, still unblemished, which binds 
her, even though she may seek a militerj’’ armistice 
under duress, to make no separate peace with our 
common foe.” 

“And if we ask you to release us from that obligation? ” 
demanded Privet. 

There ws a short silence. The voice of Algernon 
Woodstock took an ever graver note as he answered : 

“His Majesty’s Government, in consideration of what 
France has suffered and of its present inability to render 
immediate and effective military support, is prepared to 
release a representative Government of France from its 
obligations in respect of an armistice such as Poland, 
Norway, Holland, and Belgium have been forced to 
accept. But that is a very different matter from a 
capitulation accepted by a government which consented, 
God forbid, to remain under enemy control. Such a 
capitulation would involve placing within the grasp of 
the enemy all the resources of France which still remain 
intact and beyond his reach. It would result not merely 
in the acceptance of a temporary reverse, but an active 
collaboration with the German military leaders in the 
destruedon of Britain and her allies.” 

“We shall accept no ternns inconsistent ^vith the 
honour of France. If we seek an armisdee, it will be 
an honourable agreement as between soldiers.” 

It was Marshal Villebols speaking. The answer cairie 
quickly. 

“Marshal Villebois, you speak in good faith, but you 
deceive yourself if you think to secure an honoiuable 
agreement with Herr Hitler. That is a grievous illusion. 
If such an agreement had been possible in September 
last, there would have been no war. France can make 
no terms with Germany by submission, Germany will 
make full use of her present power. France will be 
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humiliated, despoiled, and compelled to 
extreme purposes of the enemy.” 

Again there ^vas a short silence. Ticen 
spoke. 

“I will now ask you, my dear Prime ^ 
retire, so that we may take our ded:;on— e 
is, you have anything else to say.” 

“One last thing,” responded Aleerr.er. 
“I have said that England will fight ett m 
alone if necessary. But I still cannot ceneef' 
have come to such a pass. France and 
stand one another. That is a sinraie 

A » 

our two peoples it is the simple truth. ’Ve r 
no longer feel that a Frenchman it a Frenei; 
call him brother, and you, our bmth.tm. 
pressed. You have sustained great tion. m 
not prone upon your backs, and, v-ith '-.nr 
with our assisting hands, you shall ri:t tt 
again. Gentlemen, on behalf of Kb 
Emperor, on bch^f of the B.dtba Gerr; 
behalf of the Governments of all ihc Dtmrt. : 
the Seas, I offer you complete urara 
Not an alliance, not even a federatrm, rr. . 
union. No longer shall there be 2-"— ^ 
There shall be one countrv'. '<ct tr.e j---’' 
gentlemen, but a United Pov-er, i eaer 
thing. Let there be no frontier: cetvrrr ar. 
be no barriers of trade or currercy er c — 
French passport shall Ijc aa va-d 
as a Eritish passport in Fraate. -ae ^ — 
pound shall be one, a com-T-or: - 

common aims, our common .aepee- ^ 
government, v/ith your ovra P.p.rr-e , - 

under whom I should be proac ^ - 

Empires shall confront me 
stretches from the shores c. 
basT of Tssmarua and t}:e ftc' - • 


serve 

G-rr.- 


iJjr 


t ’ 
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>That is my offer, gentlemen. I put it before you fully 
and freely. Hold fast for one month, for two months. 
If you cannot fight on the Seine, fight here on the Loire. 
If you cannot hold tlie Loire, hold the Mediterranean. 
Go to North Africa. Go, if need be, farther south, down 
to the heats of the Equator. But hold fast. The whole 
might of your declared brother is beside you. With 
that, whatever may be the tears and blood of the next 
few months — and I tvould not seek in any way to mini- 
mise them — a victory, sure, splendid and serene, is the 
certain consequence. 

“Gentlemen, it is for you to choose. To me it is 
inconceivable that France should not continue the 
struggle by our side to the end. It is not possible that 
she should make this last retreat — ^not, as we have 
retreated in the past, for the moment outnumbered and 
overpowered, but the last retreat of all — a retreat firom 
victory.” 

There tvas a lump in my throat, and my eyes were 
wet as I heard the voice of CIcmentin saying in broken 
tones; 

“You have heard tliis offer, gentlemen, this magnifi- 
cent and most generous offer. On behalf of you all, on 
behalf of France, I tender my most sincere and heart- 
felt thanks to the Prime Minister of Great Britain for 
having made it. I propose that we ask him now to 
withdraw on the understanding that tve will commun- 
icate our decision regarding it witliin tlic next hour.” 
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CABINET MEMORANDUM 

I REMAINED in that empty room for an hour after 
Algernon Woodstock had withdrawTi from the meeting, 
but I liavc ncitlicr tlic heart nor the pen to describe in 
detail what followed. My mind went back to the da\T, 
when I had read at school that book in the histoiy of 
Tliucididcs in which he describes the soldiers -of Athens 
standing on the Plemmyrion overlooking the harbour 
of SjTacuse, watching their Fleet as it made a desperate 
and unavailing attempt to break the Sjracusan line. 
Fastening at that bole in the ^^•a]l to tlic debate which 
went this tvay and that on the other side, I felt like one 
of those Athenians, described by the Greek author, who 
“kept swaying their bodies to and fro in an agony of 
hope and fear as the stubborn conflict continued, for at 
every instant they were all but saved or all but lost.” 

In the end the \atal vote %%'as taken. Tlicy took it, 
not by a show of hands, but in Avriting, each member 
of the Cabinet setting douTi “yes” or “no” on a scrap 
of paper, and moving one by one to Clemcntin and 
dropping tlicir vote into the open mouth of a ballot box. 

The silence was absolute. I could see Clcmcniin’s 
hands trembling as he took from the bo.x the scraps of 
paper on which the fate of France was written. Slowiv 
he divided them into two heaps in front of him on the 
green cloth of tlic table. One pile grew larger th.in 
the other, and, when he had finished, I saw his hamN 
rest a moment on the edge of tlic table. Tlien lie spoke, 
and his voice was quite toneless : 

“Eleven of us, m^relf included, have voied for the 
acceptance of the British Prime Minister’s ufler. I hne 
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are foiirteen votes against. The offer is therefore 
.rejected;” 

At the same moment I heard a rattling of the door- 
knob. I sprang away from the hole, moving towards 
the tvindow. The door of the room swung open. Mr. 
Algernon Woodstock passed swiftly through, followed 
by Granby. In the background I caught a confused 
glimpse of officials and officers. Woodstock stepped 
quickly towards us. 

“Thank you, Orford,” he said. “Colonel Granby 
has told me what you have done.” 

I swallowed in my throat. 

“I have just been listening, sir,” I said. “They have 
rejected the offer by fourteen votes to eleven.” 

“So I have been informed,” he responded. “Four- 
teen to eleven. . . . Eleven were brave. Colonel, we 
leave for England immediately. Now we fight alone.” 

I followed him from the room. 

“Wait for me in Briard,” said Granby in my ear as 
I passed. “I will join you in the Cafe Modeme in 
half an hour.” 

Outside the chateau I found Oliver Ackland in my 
motor-car. As we ran into Briard, he told me that he 
had brought Granby from Tours to the Cabinet meeting. 

Granby himself joined us half an hour later at the 
Modeme. He related in a few brief sentences what had 
happened to him after he had set the lorry on fire with 
a shot in its petrol tank. He had been threatened with 
immediate arrest, but had been victorious in a fierce 
roadside argument. He had declared that the man 
driving the lorry was drunk and a danger to traffic. He 
had gone on to protest that he could not be held respons- 
ible for the collision, which (he had sworn) was the sole 
cause of the conflagration. 

His eloquence, I gathered, had been considerable, and 
he had won over to his ^vay of thinking the mass of 
ffie refugees within earshot. Finally he had accepted 
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a lift into Tours from an elderly Parisian dentist, cscap« 
ing with his \vdfc and family in a smart Hotclikiss. Once 
there, he had picked up Ackland, who liad driven him? 
straight to Briard. 

“And now I return to London wth tlic Prime 
IMinister,” he said, as tlic two waiters of tlic cafd made 
ready to close it with much clattering of shutters and 
shifting of iron chairs. 

“What do you want me to do?” I said. 

“Remain at your job, laddie. The French Cabinet 
may change its mind. Or it may not. In any ease, 
the Prime Minister has need of a messenger. He has 
warned Glemcntin that the British Government cannot 
release France from her obligations under tJjc alhance 
unless tlic French Fleet is put safely beyond reach of the 
enemy. He hopes tliat the French ships may be per- 
mitted to sail to British ports. But it is possible that 
the party of surrender, which seems to have carried the 
day, will accept an armistice w'hicli w'ould require them 
to be brought into French ports ■where they would He 
at the disposal of the Hun. It will be your job to wait 
here until the armistice terras arc communicated to our 
Ambassador. You will tlicn bring tliem pcrson.ally to 
London. 

“The terms may not be communicated,” I objected. 

“The Ambassador has instructions to secure them at 
all costs. So God bless, laddie. Now I must go.” 

Perhaps I should have ended lliis talc with tlic rejec- 
tion of Mr. Algernon Woodstock’s offer. But I have 
yet to complete the story’ of my mission— though it may 
seem like anticlima.N. Wiat followed was rendered 
passably dramatic by tlic intervenuon of a number of 
Junkers 88, but tlie die wtis cast at Briard and Uie rest 
is but a sequel. 

I left Tours at ten o’clock on the following moniing 
in one of tlic Embassy cars. Glemcntin, it appeared. 
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was sdll Prime Minister, but no one could say for How 
;Iong. The French Government, lilce ourselves, was 
moving to Bordeaxix. All that day we drove through 
vineyards, past old castles, \vann homesteads, a great 
eleventh-century church with a magnificent west front, 
the name of which I have forgotten, till in the cool of 
the evening ^vc reached our destination. 

I have not the heart to describe in detail the next 
three days. They were very full. The French minis- 
tries were scattered all over the towm, while the British 
Embassy was fifty kilometres away in the Chateau of 
Sauteme, amidst the vineyards which produce that 
sweet but famous wine. Ostensibly I was the slave of 
Henry Cheriton, who was here, there, and everywhere. 
Privet’s ministry svas housed in a vast new labour 
exchange, frescoed in the modern French manner with 
huge cartoons of the joys of labour in all its forms, but 
without any telephones or office equipment. 

I kept constantly in touch wth our Ambassador. He 
remained throughout imperturbable, smoking his cigar- 
ettes in a long holder, sustaining to the last his reputation 
for being tlie best-dressed diplomat in Europe, and meet- 
ing his staff at the only convenient rendezvous, the 
famous restaurant of the Ghapon Fin. Here, amid its 
fantastic grottoes and mirrors, we talked and planned, 
but each scheme fell to pieces with the swiftness of a 
house of cards. My most vivid memory is of the crowds 
of English refugees who pressed into the poky offices of 
the Consulate, but for whom little could be done. 

Tlie final blow fell suddenly at the end of tlie third 
day. Up to that moment all kinds of possibilities had 
been under discussion. We could only conjecture what 
was happening, for our Ambassador, who hitherto had" 
easy and familiar access to Glemcntin at all times, tvas 
now held at arm’s length and knew nothing of what 
was passing behind tlie scenes. Once it was rumoured 
that we were to move to North Africa in the wake of the 
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French Government, where resistance was to be pro-, 
longed, and I passed again through all the agonies of-, 
hope and despair, such as I had suficred in the locked ‘ 
room at Briard. Some members of the Embassy even 
started for Perpignan. And yet, in my heart of licarts, 

I knew it was hopeless, and as I say, on the morning of 
the fouth day the blow fell. There ^s'as a brief an- 
nouncement over the radio. Marshal Villcbois had 
assumed the premiersliip and had asked the Germans, 
as a soldier who would parley in honourable fashion, 
God save the mark, to stop fighting. 

On that day, June 17th, when the Frcncli delegates. 
General Huntziger and Monsieur Noel, were on their 
way to Compi^nc to suffer the indignity of hearing 
Hitler’s terms in the same railway carriage as had been 
occupied by Marshal Foch when he dictated tlic Armis- 
tice of 1918, I bade farewell to my journalist friends, 
French and British. 

In a small cafd near the Hotel Splendidc, Chcriton 
and I sat side by side making out passes for all those of 
the fraternity who wished to go to England. One by 
one they left, controlled, humorous and resolute to the 
last. Many of them had lived in France for twenty 
years and loved her wth a love passing the love of 
woman. Now, in the hour of her desperate need, she 
had rejected them, and olfthcy went in Ihdr cars to Ic 
Verdon, where the old liner Madura ^^•as \s'aiting to take 
them to England. 

Wlicn tlic last of them had gone, I turned my attention 
to their Frencli colleagues, on most of whose heads a 
price had been set. I conducted Madame Tabouis and 
Pertinax, Bur <5 of the CEuvre and Eh‘e Bois of the Petit 
Parisian, to a British destroyer lying by the quay-side, 
and satv them transferred to another ship. Tlieir feces 
wore a look of tragic resignation which defies my powers 
of description. 

That night, I remember, there was an air raid and 
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.'bombs fell on the quay-side, destroying my motor-car, 
•'among other objects of greater military value. 

; The next three days passed depressingly enough in a 
great coming and going. Henry Cheriton, as a close 
friend of the Ambassador, was constantly with him. 
What they talked about and w’hat they tried to do are 
not germane to their record. We could get no inkling 
of what the Bordeaux Government intended to do with 
the French ships and we had no means of communicat- 
ing wdth London. 

But London was vitally concerned, and at the eleventh 
hour the First Lord of the Admiralty came to Bordeaux 
with a renewal of Algernon Woodstock’s proposals. He 
came by air, he and his staff, in tv\'o Sunderland flying- 
boats, only to retium in a few hours empty-handed. 

I was not present at his meeting ^vith Villebois, but 
it required litde imagination on my part to picture the 
scene. I could see the old Ivtarshal, maintaining an 
outward appearance of immense and meaningless 
dignity, talking endlessly in the same strain as that in 
which he had already spoken over the French wireless. 
France was defeated. She had preferred case and 
luxurious living to manly Jabour and child-bearing. 

On the morning of the third day I received a sum- 
mons from the Ambassador. He handed me a sealed 
envelope, 

"Orford,” he said, “I rvant you to take this to the 
Prime Minister as fast as you can. One of the flying- 
boats which came here with the First Lord remained 
behind with engine trouble, but she -will be ready to 
take off in half an hour.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

“In that envelope,” continued the Ambassador, “are 
the armistice terms which were signed yesterday by the 
French plenipotentiaries.” 

I suppose my face registered astonishment, 

“You wonder how I got them,” he said. “I tried 
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Baudoiun yesterday, the new Foreign Minister. He wa 
extremely polite, but he had only one copy. So I "wen 
to the President of the French Republic. He, too, %va 
polite and began to put me off. He was tapping < 
paper on the desk in front of him. The more I urgee 
the necessity and fairness of being favoured with a cop) 
of the terms, the more apologetic he became. I bav< 
. seldom seen an honest man in such a pickle. Presen 5 
he lifted his hands. I bent over the table and swept up 
the paper. ‘Thank you, Monsieur le President, sai 
‘This is most land of you,’ and left the room. .„Anr 

I put the envelope in my pocket. The Am a 
held a book in his hands. He looked up at me. 

'"How many decrepit, hoary, harsh, vmt ”> 
iillied, crooked, toothless, bald, blear-eyed, ^ 
old men shall you see flickering still ia overy p etrangclf 
slowly. Burton, my dear Orford; is someum 
to the point, don’t you think?” },eard 

This was the first description ^ 
yho are now known as the men of Vicny* 
it to be the best. j 

I boarded tlie flying-boat at dawn ^mylhinS ^ 
the sun, came . up. I had n^cr 
so large a machine before. cjjcf 

beheve, originally designed to Y as ou 

of peace. Now they serve? as y ^^^tnes ® 

long-distance sur rcconnaissan 

S':*-!- . Hrringaboutthes in* 

I spent some time wand j,on)b»’S' , ^ contm| 

nose of the upper deck hio’ 

cabin, with die t.-o or. 

behind tlicm the radio op ovtr 

The navigator, lot 

first part of our fl‘g ^ pf pr.irt ^ 

but more, I think, deck, *•* 

I moved .along die lo 
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on the Starboard side to the galley aft. I was particu- 
larly interested in the afinament of the ship. On either 
side of the body were two Vickers machine-guns on 
pillar mountings, manried by two members of the crew, 
arid right in the stern was a rotating gun-turret beneath 
the rudder, %vith four machine-guns. 

I found plenty of room to walk between the walls of 
the great fuselage, braced at regular intervals ^vith , 
altuninium struts. The cross section reminded me of 
nothingso much as an inverted egg or pear. I watched 
the cook in his galley preparing breakfast for the crew, 
and wished that Dr. Goebbels could sec him. It would 
have done him good to see the lashings of eggs and 
bacon prepared over tlie electric stove, and kept warm, 
for the crew could not all cat at the same time, in three 
dcctric ovens. 

We were making for Falmouth and were perhaps 
three-quarters of an hour out, when suddenly I heard a 
shout ; 

"Action stations. Standby.” 

The crew, who were now at breakfast, leaped to their 
feet A moment later they were at their gun stations, 
while the ship took on a perilous slant which flung me 
to the floor between the two machine-gunners amidsWps. 

"Better stay there,” said one of them, "and keep out 
of the ^vay. 

Through a porthole I saw, against the risen sun, first 
three, then four, then five, and finally six aircraft, 
sweeping down upon us, so that tlie noise of their 
engines drowned tliat of our own. 

“JU. 88’s,” said one of our gunners. 

Our dive continued. For a moment I thought we 
had been hit, Tlien suddenly the dive ceased and I saw 
we were a hundred feet, if that, above the water, so low 
that I thought wc were going into it. Then the macliine- 
^n to port opened %vitli a loud stutter. At the same 
moment I became aware of what seemed like a swarm 
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of bees about my cars. I saw the machine-gunner stop ^ 
for a moment and put a hand to his shoulder. Then ; 
he continued firing. At the same moment an infernal 
din burst from the air, and I saw a JU. 88, its black 
cross distinct on the wngs, dive abruptly and strike 
the sea in a gleam of foam. 

“Well done,” I shouted, for I was by this time mad • 
with excitement, only to receive the foot of one of the 
gunners between my shoulder-blades. I thought at 
first that he was holding me down under the impression 
that I was going to run round the ship in panic, but I 
discovered that he was wholly intent upon handing a 
belt of ammunition to his colleague on the starboard 
side. 

He removed Iiis boot from my shoulder-blades. Wlicrc- 
upon I stumbled forrard and climbed to the upper deck. 

I had just reached it when I received what I thought 
tvas a squirt of water in the eye. But tlic smell gave it 
a\\'ay. One of the tanks had been hit and the petrol 
was pouring over me in a thin spray. Then came a noise 
so loud that I said to myself, “We’re blowing up.” 

But it was one of the Junkers. It disintegrated in 
mid-air a hundred yards a^vay on our port beam, for 
the gunners had held their fire until they could see the 
eyes of the German pilots. A fragment of the Junker, 
a piece of the tail plane, I think, sailed past us and hit 
the hull tvith a crack. At the same time I saw the 
pilot in front of me flinch and fall forward, as an orange 
flash burst like a rose in full bloom above liis head. Our 
craft staggered, but the man at the controls lifted his 
head. There v'as blood streaming dotvn liis face. 

The flyang-boat gave a sweep up^vards. I felt a 
moment of sickening nausea. 

Then all ■was calm and serene again. 

A man pushed past. He v'as making for the tank 
■which had spray'cd me. There tvas a lump of cotton 
waste in his hand. 
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“Not an uneventful trip,” said the navigator wth a 
smile when we landed mo houm later at Falmouth. 

I was met in London by a Government car, and it was 
exactly four-forty-five when I turned the comer into 
Do^vning Street. There a crowd of perhaps a 
- couple of hundred persons standing outside the Foreign 
. OEBcc, gazing at the door of No. lo. A grave butler 
stood on the threshold. He did not ask my business. 
Clearly he had been told to expect me. 

“If you will be good enough to step this tvay,” he 
said. 

I found myself in the long Cabinet room with the 
pillars and the famous window overlooking the garden. 
Algernon Woodstock was at one end of the Cabinet 
tabic, a red despatch box in front of him. He was 
alone. ' 

“From the Ambassador in Bordeaux, sir,” I said. 

Without a word he took the envelope, broke it open, 
pulled out the sheets, and started to read. 

Suddenly he looked up. 

“The French Fleet,” he said, "is to be brought back 
to French ports and there, if Hitler keeps liis word with 
a defenceless covmtry, they Will remain till the end of 
• the war. If Hitler keeps his word — — ” 

He broke off and read the last sheet. He laid it 
down on the table, 

“But we know what Hitler will do, Mr. Orford,” he 
continued, “and I know, too, what W’C must do.” 

He touched a bell in front of him. A secretary 
entered the room., 

“Ask the First Lord to come here immediately,” said • 
Mr. Algernon Woodstock, “and send me a steno- 
grapher.” 

A middle-aged woman wth a note-book sidled into 
the room. . , . , 

“Cabinet memorandum,” said the Prime Minister. 

“Heading please,” said the secretary severely. 
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“Directions concerning units of the French Fleet 
likely to come under enemy control,” he responded 
meekly, 

Tlicn he began to dictate: 

“French Naval Commanders at Oran and Alexandria 
should be invited to choose between the following pro- 
posals. First, that the ships under their command 
should proceed to a British or Allied port with a vie^v 
to continuing in service against tire common enemies of 
France and Britain. Second, that the ships should pro- 
ceed to a French port in the West Indies, there to be 
demilitarised beyond control of the enemy. Officers 
negotiating wath the French commanders should be 
careful to point out that this procedure would be in 
conformity with the expressed intention of the Franco- 
German armistice which is to secure that the vessels in 
question shall remain quiescent till the end of the i\-ar. 
Third, that the sliips should be rendered useless for 
further naval operations. 

“Stop. Paragraph. 

“It should be made quite clear to the French Naval 
Commanders tliat if, under instructions received from 
the Cabinet of Marshal Villebois, they are unable to 
accept one or other of tliese proposals, the sole intention 
of which is to prevent their ships being used in v.'arfare 
against a country ^vhich still regards itself as the ally of 
France and ^vhich holds itself pledged to restore the 
independence and greatness of France, the Briush Navy 
will have no choice but to prevent these ships from 
reaching any port or harbour ivithin effective reach of 
tlic German High Command. 

“Stop. Paragraph.” 

Tlie door opened and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
came to tlie table. 

Algernon ^Voodstock, turning to greet liim, noticed 
that I \s'as still present. 

“Thank you, Mr. Orford,” he said. “You may 




